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A 
celebration 
of pec ple 
who have 
lifted Our 
nation’s 
pride 


RALF HOTCHKISS 


alf Hotchkiss may be the ultimate altruist, an inven- 

tor who refuses to patent his ideas because he wants to 

share them with people in need throughout the world. 
Now 44, Hotchkiss has devoted his adult life to helping the 
disabled “become actively integrated into schools, regular 
jobs, places to live and public life.” Students from all over 
the Third World come to San Francisco State University to 
learn from him how to build wheelchairs practical enough 
and inexpensive enough for use back home. Paralyzed from 
the waist down since a motorcycle accident at 18, Hotchkiss 
knows what works and what doesn't. The standard $800 
aluminum wheelchair is no good, for example, in countries 
like Sri Lanka or Zimbabwe: Too fragile for rugged roads, 
too costly, too Many Parts, too hard to repair. Hotchkiss 
teaches how to construct a chair made from strong steel 


Punished en Marker evs { The ‘Time Max ~ Ter 


tubing and simple parts that can be found in Third World 
tool or bicycle shops and is welded together by acetylene 
torches that are available worldwide. He got his idea for the 
12 years ago during a visit to a 


chair—and his mission 


hospital in Nicaragua. “I saw people sharing chairs—one 
person goes out, the other three stay in the hospital,” he 
says. He also learned about Third World paraplegics so poor 
“they get carried around by a friend, or get pulled around in 
So, Hotchkiss designed a 
wheelchair that can be assembled in the Third World for 
about $140. He has taught so many students how to build it 
that there are now 26 shops in 18 countries turning out as 
many as 500 a year. Each one, thanks to Ralf Hotchkiss, 


a toy wagon, or they stay home.” 


gives a gift most of us take for granted—mobility—to people 


who may never have had it before. 

















How to buy on impulse and still be 
ridiculously responsible. 


You experience Chrysler LeBaron Landau’s stereo sound, air- 





conditioning, and plush leather-trimmed interior.t And you know this 
kind of luxury is hard to resist. Then you consider the standard driver's air bag. 


The available anti-lock disc brakes and the power of a fuel-injected V6 engine. The 







Owner’s Choice Protection Plan that lets 


you decide between 3-year/36,000- 












mile bumper-to-bumper or 


7year/70,000-mile drivetrain protection** 





The modest numbers on the sticker—and now the added incentive of $1,000 cash 
back—and suddenly, your extravagant taste is more than justified by one of today's 


exceptional automotive values. For information, call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 


ADVANTAGE: CHRYSLER@ 








“SRE exces tke, ees, destination chan an cpscns bead wwe. {Optional **First owner chooses ether 1/12 basic with 7/70 powertrain promcion OR 3/36 basic warranty. y% ‘Smocmes (> 
exudes normal maintenance, adjustments and wear iaems. See these limited warranties and details at deaker Restrictions apply. —- 








This is the only 
dollar bill of its 
kind in the world. 
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It was entrusted to us by one 
of our 5 million policyowners. 
They, in turn, were given it by an 
employer as part of their wages. 


Wages they had to work hard for. 


The least we can do is invest it 
wisely and prudently, so that 
whenever it’s needed, it will be 
here, ready and waiting. 


The Company You Keep? 


©1992 New York Life Insurance Company, $1 Madison Avenuc, New York, N.Y. 10010. All rights r-served 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


or a news photographer, it is a sort of Triple Crown, 

and Time photographer Christopher Morris has be- 

come the first to win it. He has been named Magazine 

Photographer of the Year 
(1991) by the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association and the University 
of Missouri school of journalism, and 
the International Center of Photogra- 
phy gave him its Infinity Award for 
Journalism. Last week he stopped 
briefly in New York City between over- 
seas assignments, as he put it, “to 
rest and pay some bills”—and also to 
pick up the most prestigious award of 
all: the Robert Capa Gold Medal, given 
by the Overseas Press Club for “best 
photographic reporting from abroad 
requiring exceptional courage and 
enterprise.” 

Certainly he showed all that and 
more during five months of filming the devastating civil wars 
in Yugoslavia. Working overseas since 1983 as a photogra- 
pher for the Black Star agency, and since January 1990 on full- 
time contract to Time, Morris, 33, set out at first to cover politi- 
cal subjects but found himself quickly drawn to violent 
conflict. “I try to look on myself as a historian as well as a pho- 
tographer,” he explains, and “conflict seemed the most impor- 
tant” development wherever he roamed. Chris has by now 





We Get a Good Return on Our Investment. 





The Nature Conservancy takes a business 
approach to protecting our natural world. 
Through creative techniques like debt-for- 
nature swaps, we are saving millions of acres 
of Latin American rainforest. Each day in 
the U.S. we invest in over 1,000 additional 
acres of habitat for rare plants and animals. 





Triple Crown winner Christopher Morris 











filmed wars, revolutions and riots in every part of the world. 
Covering the gulf war a year ago, he and another Tm photog- 
rapher, Anthony Suau, got out ahead of coalition forces and 
were captured and held prisoner for six days by the Iraqis. 

But, says Chris, Yugoslavia was by far the most “taxing 
mentally, emotionally and physically” of all his assignments— 
and the most dangerous as well. “There is no guidebook or 
rule book” on how to do it, he explains: 
because of the free-form nature of the 
fighting, “no one can stop you from go- 
ing anywhere you want.” It usually was 
possible to drive right into a battle— 
and impossible to avoid shelling and 
sniper fire; some of his friends were in 
fact killed. To militiamen in a civil war, 
says Chris, “if you're a civilian you're 
down in a basement. If you're above 
ground you must be another combat- 
ant, and you're fair game.” How can 
one take pictures under those condi- 
tions? “You don’t,” says Morris simply. 
“You spend most of the time hiding in 
ditches and basements.” He adds, 
though, that ‘‘you develop an instinct” 
for knowing when it is, well, not exactly safe but feasible, to 
come out and start shooting pictures. As his awards testify, 
the photos Chris then took capture the human suffering 
caused by war with heart-wrenching impact. 
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On these protected acres waterfowl return 
from their migrations to produce their next 
generation. Trout and salmon return to un- 
polluted streams to spawn. Elk and antelope 
return to calve. Join us, and make an invest- 
ment in our natural heritage. Future return: 
isn’t that what investment is all about? 





Conservation Through Private Action 
For more information, call toll-free 1-800-628-6860. 


(or write The Nature Conservancy, Box PSA, 1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 22209) 
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Preview the smartest, 
choicest collection 
of home design ideas 
in the world. 
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It's filled with style... flair... savoir faire. It's fresh. Fun. And brim- _ to detail. Lush textures. Sensual palettes. A brilliant harmony of 
ming with joie de vivre. And now it’s yours all year long! fantasy and function. You'll be inspired to create the environment 
you've always wanted ...with the sources and direction you need to 
make it happen. 

Indulge your sense of style by returning the attached card for 6 
issues at the Special Introductory Subscription Rate of only $11.97. 

Never stuffy or high-handed, ELLE DECOR celebrates the life you You save 43% off the single copy cost. Don’t wait another minute— 
lead today. With a versatile approach to design. A loving attention order now! 


If the card is missing, send orders to ELLE DECOR, Hachette Magazines, Inc. POL Box 51914, Boulder, CO 80022-1914. 
Calif. residents add 7.25% sales tax. Canadian orders add $12.00 per y foreign orders add $12.00 per year for postage, payment in LS. funds 


ELLE DECOR. With all the energy and excitement of ELLE, ELLE 
DECOR translates the spirit of youth and vitality into the world of 
home design and decoration. 





for additional postage and 7% GST; GST registration no, 126017623; f 
must accompany order Please allow 30 to 60 days for delivery of first tsue 
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Are we once again 
left simply to 
accept deception 
from the 


U.S. government? 


Jim Fitzpatrick 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


PHI 
UNTOLD 
| STORY 8) 





UNFORTUNATELY, WE WILL PROBABLY 
never know if the material in Time's 
skillfully detailed article on Pan Am 108 
is true [Cover Stories, April 27]. As in 
so many similar situations in the dismal 
past, those who demand access to the 


facts will be stonewalled by a chorus of 


protests that it “endangers the national 
security.” With so many covert cowboys 
running unchecked around the world— 
myriad agencies conducting their oper- 
ations at cross-purposes, untold bun- 
gling that can be conveniently covered 
up, an entire intelligence community 
operating with no accountability— 
Washington should wake up! This is the 
threat to national security! 
Kenneth C. Banes 
Westtown, N.Y. 





EVEN DURING THOSE 
hours after the Pan Am explosion over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, it was obvious that 
the hunt for the bombers was going to be 
incredibly difficult. As a journalist, I 


TERRIBLE FIRST 


have become dedicated to seeking the 
truth. For more than three years, infor- 
mation sources pointed to a connection 
involving Syria, Iran and the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command. When warrants 
were issued charging two Libyans with 
the bombing, I was deeply disturbed. To 
| point at Libya, despite frenetic denials, 
was the biggest volte-face in history. It 
| was very convenient, given the scenario 
that it was necessary to reward Syria for 
its support in the gulf war. Roy Rowan’s 
| article has shed some very powerful 
light in some very dark corners. 
David Ben-Aryeah 
Edinburgh 








1, ALONG WITH MANY OTHER KIN OF THE 
248 men and women killed in the plane 
that crashed at Gander, Newfoundland, 
in 1985, have been requesting, implor- 
ing, begging the U.S. government to find 
the real cause of the untimely death of 
hundreds of America’s best, including 
my youngest son. I sold some of my war 
souvenirs to pay my fare to testify before 
a congressional subcommittee and 
plead with its members to tell the next of 
kin the reasons for that tragedy. But, ex- 
cept for a very few, no one is listening. 
Lewis Lee Millett Sr. 
Colonel, U.S.A, (ret.) 
Idyllwild, Calif. 





TIME ASKS ME TO ACCEPT THE PREMISE 
that the government is smuggling drugs 
into the U.S. in order to establish credi- 
bility with foreign governments that 
would then presumably have provided 
us with a chance to rescue American 
hostages. You ask me to believe our gov- 
ernment knows the real reason this 
plane, these lives, were destroyed. Are 
we once again left simply to accept de- 
ception from the U.S, government? It’s 
time for the truth to every story. 
Jim Fitzpatrick 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





WOULDN'T IT HAVE MADE SENSE FOR A 
terrorist group to say openly that the 
reason for committing a murderous act 
was to kill intelligence agents, on the as- 
sumption that this claim would then put 
some blame on the U.S. government? 
Why would terrorists keep this a secret, 
allowing the world to think they were 
targeting innocent civilians? 
Valerie A. Campbell 
Upland, Calif. 


THE U.S. TREATS ALL THE UNPLEASANT 
Muslim leaders as if they were Saddam 
Hussein and Muammar Gaddafi. Terror- 
ists must be punished, and justice must 
prevail; the world has not forgotten the 
brutal attack by the U.S. on an Iranian 
Airbus that caused 298 deaths in 1988, 
Where was justice then? Your articles 
seem to have an anti-Islamic tinge. 
Tariq A. Rana 
Lahore, Pakistan 





Presidential Qualities 


| CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER WRITES A BRIL~ 
liant commentary on hypocrisy in soci- 
ety [Essay, April 27], when he 
the premise that it is a saving grace to 
subscribe to some semblance of moral 
rectitude. Despite the fact that most of 
us feel discomfort over our inability to 
live up to our ideals, when Krautham- 
mer observes hypocrisy in society at 
large, he says, “Thank God for it.” Ladd, 
“Amen!” When we as a society allow 
our behavior to dictate our standards, 
we will, in the name of some strange 
“truth,” follow every other decadent civ- 











ilization into the dark night of oblivion. 
Marian Scheele 
Modesto, Calif. 


KRAUTHAMMER IS RIGHT THAT VOTERS 
“demand” leaders have virtues and val- 
ues that the voters themselves lack in 
their own lives. But it is not hypocrisy. It 
is the tension between established 
group ideals and the degree to which 
these ideals are attainable by the indi- 
vidual members of the group. Although 
we may forgive “weaknesses” in an in- 
dividual, we aren't lenient with those 
who aspire to be the guardians of our 
ideals: our Presidents, our symbols. 
Andreas Constantinides 
Mississauga, Canada 


GEORGE BUSH’S MAJOR MORAL LAPSE AS 
President has been his indifference to 
the corruption that has flourished dur- 
ing the Republican Party's White House 
years: S&L fraud, defense-contract over- 
charges and Wall Street shenanigans. 
The sins of “liberals” and Congress, 
whom the President assails with breath- 
less regularity, are utterly meaningless 
compared with the crimes and corrup- 
tion in U.S. business. Fraud has cost 
taxpayers far more than any of the petty 
targets the President has selected for 
his disingenuous moral outrage. 
Pat Murphy 
Paradise Valley, Ariz. 





ONCE AGAIN WE FACE THE PROSPECT OF 
selecting a President. As usual, it comes 
down to choosing between the lesser of 
| two (or more) evils: the one who will do 
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O WHY IS IT CALLED A VAN? Its a question a lot of people are asking about the Mazda MPV. 

After all, with a smooth running V6" and rear anti-lock brakes, it drives more like a car. With effortless 

handling and a soothing hum at highway speeds, it feels more like a car. Even its side door works like a 
car door. # But the MPV is more than just a family car. Its family entertainment. Optional 8-passenger seating 
will take you to the movies in comfort and 4-wheel drive will tame the obstacles of a family vacation. ¢ If all 


this werent enough, the MPV was 


















again named one of Car and Driver’ 
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THE MAZDA MPV i 


Available 3.0L V6 engine, 8-passenger seating, 
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front/rear dual air conditioning. Rear anti-lock 
brakes. 36-month/50,000-mile limited warranty. 
No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 
See your dealer for limited-warranty details. 
For a free brochure on any new Mazda car 

or truck, call 1-800-639-1000. 
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THE BEST THAT 
COUNTRY HAS ‘TO OFFER 
Is ONLY °4.99, 


Discover all the rich details, personal touches and warmth 
of country style in AMERICAN COUNTRY from TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS. No other country decorating source offers you such 
lasting enjoyment and inspiration. And you'll be proud to collect 
and display these handsomely bound volumes in your home. 

Start by leafing through your first book, The Country 
Home, for 15 days, free. If you don't find it irresistible, send it back 
and pay nothing. Or keep the book and pay our special introduc- 
tory price of only $4.99 (plus shipping and handling), and you'll 
receive the lovely picture frame below, FREE. 

Other books will follow about every other month at the reg- 
ular price of just $15.99 each. Like The Country Kitchen, Country 
Decorating and A Country Christmas. All on the same 15-day free- 
trial basis. Keep only those volumes you love. You may cancel any- 
time, no obligation. To examine The Country Home, free for 15 
days, call the tollfree number below between 11 a.m. and 
Il pm. EST. Or write: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Branch EBCGA2, 
Richmond, VA 23261-2066. And bring home all the inspiration 
of AMERICAN COUNTRY. 


Call now to order: 


1-800-348-3647 


’ This lovely picture 
frame is yours F 
en you purchase 
untry Home. 


Learn how to choose 

charming country fabrics 
for a bright and airy look 
in any room! 


It’s easy to stencil 
charming country 


This year make 
your own holiday 
wrapping paper! 





TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 
All orders subject to approval 


Price subject to change 
7 1991 Time-Life Books, Inc 
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the least damage. We no longer bother 
to seek the one most qualified for lead- 
ership because, given the field of eli- 
gible candidates, there is no one. Lit- 
tle wonder at voter apathy from a weary, 
disenchanted electorate. 
Richard G. Pencille 
Rochester, Minn. 


WITH THE MEDIA SCRAMBLING AFTER EV- 
ery candidate like a flock of vultures, it's 
a miracle that any good person in the 
U.S. would want to run for public office. 
Lighten up! We need help in this coun- 
try. Give the candidates a break. 
Roberta Davis 
Fairfax, Va. 


WHEN DID HONESTY AND INTEGRITY BE- 

come requirements for someone to lead 

the country as President? What about 
Johnson, Nixon, Reagan, Bush? 

Stephen P. Riggin 

Deerfield Beach, Fla. 


Who's Out of Control? 


1AM A DEMOCRAT MARRIED TO A REPUB- 
lican. My husband tries to convince me 
that President Bush and his band of 
merry men are not as insensitive to 
women’s issues as I think they are. Each 
time I come close to thinking my hus- 
band may be right, something re- 
inforces my view that these men just 
don't get it. In discussing the Bush cam- 
paign strategy [U.S. Pourties, April 27], 
you stated that “one senior adviser to 
the campaign said last month, ‘We are 
going to paint Clinton as a man out of 
control, who can’t control his zipper, 
can’t control his wife and can’t control 
his waistline.’ " It is offensive to me that 
the President's senior advisers believe a 
wife is an object that should be con- 
trolled by her husband, and if not, then 
her husband is not worthy of being Pres- 
ident. Hillary Clinton is an intelligent, 
accomplished and independent individ- 
ual, not some bad habit of Bill Clinton's 
that needs to be broken. 
Eileen M. O'Hern 
New York City 


Peru’s Version of Democracy 


NEARLY TWO YEARS AGO, THE USUALLY 
mute mass of Peruvian people discov- 
ered their voices through one man, 
named Alberto Fujimori [THe Week, 
April 20]. They elected him to the presi- 
dency. Now the same great majority of 
people are giving him strong support for 
the so-called Fujimori self-coup d’état. 
Ever since he was elected, President Fu- 
jimori has been fighting not only guer- 
rillas, drugs, cholera and poverty but 
also corrupt and inept politicians who 
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There's no lawn in the world too small for a John Deere. 


You don't need to live on a farm to owna John Deere 
You don't even need a huge sprawling lawn in the 
countryside. Because with 36 different lawn 
mowers to choose from, including 12 models 
of walk-behinds, there's a John Deere 









mower that's right for you no matter 
if your lawn is measured 
by the yard or by the acre 

Consider our 
self-propelled 14SB, 
featuring 5-hp, OHV engine and 5-speed trans- 
mission that perfectly matches any walking 
pace. Or, if you prefer to tum a key rather 










than pull a cord, our 14SE features elec- 
tric start. Or try our 14PZ that 
sports a 4-cycle engine, 
an easy-off rear bagger, 
plus another incredible 


feature: an easy on the wallet price of around $400. 

And you'll undoubtedly be pleased to 
learn that our Tricycler™mowers can easily 
be converted from a terrific John Deere 
mulching mower to a rear bagger to a 
side discharger all in a matter 
of seconds without tools. 
But that's not where 
the value ends. 

As always, low monthly payments are available 
with John Deere Credit. And every model, of course, is 
backed with the John Deere money-back guarantee 
If you're not happy after 30 days, we'll give you your 













money back. 
Now you can own a Deere, even if 
you don't harvest wheat for a living. 


NOTHING RUNS LIKE A DEERE. 


For the dealer nearest you, call 1-800-544-2122. 
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JOHN DEERE 








Wy Did Amoco Develop Clean-Burning 
Natural Gas For Cars and Trucks? 
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Mike Scallon, Amoco Distribution Operations, Denver, CO 
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= we're people just like you. People who like to climb a mountain and enjoy the view. 


Breathe the fresh spring air on a dewy morning. Wake up early with a grandchild to watch 
the sunrise. That's why Amoco is selling natural gas as an alternative fuel at service 
stations in Denver, Atlanta and Washington, D.C. And that’s why we care about protecting 


the environment where we all live. Whether it’s in these cities, or your hometown. 


You Expect More From A Leader. 


If you'd like more information about Amoon's environmental program, please contact us at’ Amoon Od Company Customer Relations, MC 1508A, P.O, Bax 87707, Chicago, IL 60680-9861. 








SOME OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT 
ADVANCES IN CANCER DETECTION WERE 
MADE BYA RETIRED TICKET AGENT 










After 50 years of working on the 
railroad, “Mac” McLachlan can still 
work up a full head of steam—for 
City of Hope. Now 87, he invests 
in the stock market and shares 
his profits with our cancer re- 
search programs. In memory 
of his mother, whose cancer 
was detected too late. 

Mac’s commitment is helping 
City of Hope National Medical Center 
search for methods of early cancer 
detection and diagnosis. One result: If you would like to join our team by 
the Multi- Tumor Tissue Block, which donating time or money, please call us 
leads to more accurate diagnoses of at 1-800-835-5504. 





different cancers, crucial in selecting Mac McLachlan, and 
therapies and effecting cures. the thousands of others who 

At City of Hope we take great help us lead the fight against 
pride in this unique collaboration cancer and other life-threaten- City 
among donors, volunteers, physicians, — ing diseases, would love to of 
and scientists. It's our special strength. have you on board. Hope 


Without your help, there is no Hope. 


208 West 8th St., Dept. H, Los Angeles, CA 90014 1-800-835-5504 
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CELEBRATING 20 
YEARS OF VALUES 


The spectac ular natural beauty that is Big Canoe, less than an hour's drive from north Atlanta, has been 
carefully preserved. For the white tailed deer, black bear, wild turkey, trillium and rhododendron. 


enerations of prominent north Atlantans 
have summered and weckended in a 
very special part of the Georgia 
mountains, less than an hour's drive 


away. Here, on 7,600 pristine acres, a team of 


visionary developers created the foremost mountain 
community in the Southeast. ** This year we're 
celebrating twenty years of the values Big Canoe has 
always stood for with the opening of our newest 
neighborhood, Audobon Ridge at Big Canoe. * 
Where you'll find some of the most spectacular 
homesites in all of north Georgia. With a real sense 
of community that likens Big Canoe to an ideal 
mountain village. Now is the best time in 20 years 
to purchase Georgia mountain property for weekend 
getways or year ‘round living. ® Send for the proof. 
A confidential report from Robert Charles Lesser 


A hig canoe 


ATLANTA’S MOUNTAIN HOME 
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and Company, independent advisors to the real estate 
industry. Yours at no cost or obligation. We predict 
you'll be as excited about it as we are. And that we'll see 
you soon at Big Canoe. 


Rose mse hee Saeed eee eran oe ae 


Yes! Please send me the report on North Georgia 
mountain real estate from the Robert Charles 
Lesser Company. 


Yes! I’m interested in visiting Big Canoe. Please 
call me to schedule my visit. 


Yes! Please send me information on Big Canoe. 








Name 

Company 

Address 

City State Zip — 
Office ( = _ Home ( ) 


The Big ¢ anoe Company * Big Canoe, ¢ 3A 30143 


1-800-652-6091 ext. 411 MINI 5/92 


ee 


{ us propery @& 


Obtain the Property Report 


ut required by Federal law and 
anything. No Federal agency t 








ad it before signing 
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Another good reason to invest with Chatfield Dean. 


John Hancock. A good name to have around when 
you're looking for independence. And a good reason to 


invest with Chatfield Dean. 


That's because Chatfield Dean & Co. offers John 
Hancock Mutual Funds to investors who are looking to 
gain their independence. The kind that can come from 


owning a balanced portfolio of investments designed for 


asset quality and growth. And from a family of mutual 
funds that comes with one of the most recognized and 


respected names around. 


CHAT 


You've worked hard for your money. Now let it work for 
you. At Chatfield Dean, we'll work hard to help you build 
a college fund for your children or a retirement fund for 
yourself. Or to help you reach some other financial goal. 

Call our Chatfield Dean office in Atlanta today. And 
declare your financial independence. 

For more complete information on any John Hancock 
mutual fund call 404-231-0312 or 1-800-289-3369 for a 
free prospectus. Please read it carefully before you 
invest or send money. 


FIELD DEAN & CO. 
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NASD + SIPC 











care more for self-interest than the na- 
tion’s welfare. It is understandable that 
most Latin American leaders strongly 
backed by the U.S. are condemning Fuji- 
mori’s actions as anticonstitutional, 
fearful of a domino effect in their own 
territories. But wouldn't it be regretta- 
ble if the Organization of American 
States defeated Fujimori's actions, 
which may be a once-in-50-years oppor- 
tunity to improve the quality of the polit- 
ical system in Peru? 
Manuel Akio Sakamoto 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


PRESIDENT BUSH HAS CUT OFF AID TO 
Peru, citing a lack of “democracy” as 
the reason. Democracy is defined by the 
dictionary as “government in which the 
supreme power is held and controlled by 
the people.” More than 70% of the people 
of Peru are in agreement with closing 
down an incompetent, do-nothing Con- 
gress and a corrupt judicial system. 
Therefore, Peru still has a democracy; 
the people have spoken, condemning the 
politicians, who are certainly not the 
“people,” considering the generous sal- 
aries they voted themselves. 
Brother Fred Fink, SM. 
Callao, Peru 


Clinton’s Tax Law 


THE STORY “HOW CLINTON RAN ARKAN- 
sas” [Nation, April 13] contained the 
following erroneous statement: “[Clin- 
ton] backed a proposed constitutional 
amendment in 1988 that would have set 
the same requirement—a 60% vote—to 
raise any kind of tax, but it failed to 
make it out of a house committee for a 
full vote.” Governor Clinton led petition 
drives to gather almost 200,000 signa- 
tures to place the Fair Tax Amendment 
and the Ethics and Lobbyist Disclosure 
Law on the November 1988 ballot. Al- 
though Clinton’s campaign was bitterly 
opposed and actively fought, he suc- 
ceeded in placing both measures before 
Arkansans for a vote. The Ethics Law 
passed. The Fair Tax Amendment was 
defeated by Arkansas voters. 
Michael Gauldin, Press Secretary 
Office of the Governor 
Little Rock 


Everyone’s a Critic 


AS ONE OF YOUR MOST LOYAL READERS, I 
congratulate you on the “New Look Time 
Magazine” [From THE MANAGING EpiTor, 
April 20]! The Week section is a great 
innovation and adds a totally different 
dimension of immediacy to your excel- 
lent newsmagazine. Bravo! 
Karl H. Pagac 
London 











WHY PREFACE SERIOUS REVIEWS WITH 
these puerile, slapdash, “we only have a 
few seconds, folks” gulps you call “The 
Bottom Line’? I have an attention span. 
I read magazines like yours to deduce 
my own “bottom line,” thank you. I can- 
not believe a reviewer of the caliber of, 
for example, Paul Gray enjoys seeing his 
thoughtful work bottom-lined in a dozen 
frantic words or less. 
Judith O'Donnell 
Chicago 
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recounted memories of journalist 
Rowan. Dale Teel of Phoenix wrote, 
“In mid-1948, as a young chemical 
engineer working in Malaya and 
Sumatra, | had the good fortune to 
help Rowan and photographer Jack 
Birns do their first story on Malaya's 
communist saga. | arranged for their 
work to be hand-carried to New York. 

| Rowan reported the facts without 

| bias.” Rowan was delighted to hear 
from past acquaintances, but his 
recollection of Malaya was even more 
vivid than Teel’s: “Birns and | were 
ambushed and almost killed by cross 
fire while covering that story.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
‘TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Buildings Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: ( 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 

address and home telephone. 

and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 











Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 














1-800-843-TIME 
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> WIN WITH 
PATRIOT GAMES 
—= GUNN = 


ENTER THE PATRIOT GAMES 
SWEEPSTAKES 


Answer the three PATRIOT GAMES 
questions and you have a chance to win 
a trip for two to London, a Wellcraft 18 ft. 
boat or one of five Data General note- 
book computers. For answers, watch 
CNN's Showbiz Today at 5:30 p.m. and 
1a.m.E.S.T., May18th thru May 22nd. 


1. Which city was Jack Ryan 
visiting when terrorists attacked? 

2. Who was with him? 

3. On what bay does Ryan live? 





Send your answers to the questions, 
name, address, daytime phone number 
and age to: 


PATRIOT GAMES Sweepstakes, 
P.0. Box 20136, Atlanta, GA 30325 


COMING TO THEATRES 
en JUNE : 


UN COMUNICATIONS COMPANY 3 4 


eee 
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If satistying customers were 2 


this would 


With obvious exceptions, like an Olympic 
gold medal, few badges of honor are worn with 
more pride than the one you see here. 

It's the symbol of a dealer who has earned the 
Mopar Five-Star Service Quality Award. 
An award based on customer satisfaction scores 
from the customers themselves. And you'll 
find it displayed in only the very best, most 
professional Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge, 
Dodge Truck, and Jeep, and Eagle dealerships. 

It means, when the question was... 
“how were you treated?” their customers 


Mopar Five-Star Customer Care Dealers. 








Georgia HINESVILLE NASHVILLE UNION CITY CHARLOTTE 

CAIRO Liberty Martin Motors Quality Dodge, inc. Keffer Dodge, Inc. 

Stallings Motors, Inc. Chrysier-Plymouth- 709 South Davis Street 4201 Jonesboro Road 4800 East Independence 

1245 38th Boulevard Dodge-Jeep/Eagle (912) 686-2068 (404) 969-6767 Boulevard 

(912) 377-3333 904 Oglethrope Highway RINGGOLD Union City (704) 535-5330 

(912) 876-5129 Chrysier-Plymouth, Inc. 

CARTERSVILLE Ringgold Motor Company 4330 Jonesboro Road DURHAM 

Don Voyles JASPER 412 West Nashville fe oa a on Elkins Chrysier-Plymouth 

Dodge-Chrysler-Plymouth Jasper Jeep/Eagle (404) 935-2328 { z 125 East-West Expressway 

816 Joe Frank Harris Highway 5 Route 4 ROME WINDER (919) 688-5511 

Parkway Southeast (404) 692-3434 Bob Williams Dodge Akins Chrysler- Morgan Motors, Inc. 

(404) 382-1018 LAWRENCEVILLE 2500 New Calhoun Road Plymouth-Dodg 3601 Hillsborough Road 

COVINGTON Hayes Chrysler-Plymouth Northeast po sped — (919) 383-2531 

Walker Harris Autos, inc. 719 Pike Street (404) 232-7793 FAYETTEVILLE 

5190 Highway 278 East (404) 963-5251 ROSWELL North Carolina Cumberiand Chrysier- 

(404) 786-2271 MARIETTA Roswell Jeep/Eagle, Inc. AULANDER Plymouth, Inc. — 

EASTMAN Ed Voyles 11100 Alpharetta Highway Cooke Motor Company, Inc, ped mos” 

Chrysler. Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. (404) 998-6150 Main Street 

suisse ee 789 Cobb Parkway South Troncalli Chrysier- (919) 345-5141 pore . 

(912) 374-3852 (404) 429-1100 Plymouth, Inc. BURNSVILLE — ~~ 
prey desyomeny Haren Buchanan & Young, inc. (919) 864-2411 


713 East Main Street 
(704) 682-2195 


responded..“great.” When the question was... 
“how’ the service?” people said..“terrific” 
And when the question was, “would 
you recommend this dealership to a 
friend?” the answer was “absolutely.” 
That's why we're so proud to 

publish their names here. They're 

the kind of dealers that exemplify the 
standards Chrysler Corporation has set for 
itself. And we're happy to recommend them 


to you. 


Even better, so are their customers. 


Hendrick Jeep/Eagle 
543 North McPherson 
Church Road 

(919) 868-5071 
FRANKLIN 

Jim Brown Chrysier- 
Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
170 Highlands Road 
(704) 369-5003 


HENDERSON 

Feeser 
Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Highway 158 Bypass West 
(919) 438-2717 

HIGH POINT 

liderton Dodge- 
Chrysler-Plymouth 
701-709 South Main Street 
(919) 841-6100 


LENOIR 

Bush-Parsons 

Chrysler, inc, 

2206 Hickory Boulevard Southwest 
(704) 728-5011 


LEXINGTON 

M & L Motor 
Company, Inc. 

925 North Main Street 
(704) 246-5191 


MOCKSVILLE 
Furches Motor 
Company, Inc. 

225 Depot Street 
(704) 634-5948 
MONROE 

Bob Mayberry 
Chrysler City, Inc. 
3220 Highway 74 West 
(704) 283-8571 
NEW BERN 
Riverside Chrysier- 


Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


1601 Highway 70 East 
(919) 633-4411 


REIDSVILLE 

Smith Stokes Chrysier- 
Plymouth-Dodge 

2009 Barnes Street 

919) 634-0050 
SHELBY 

Tedder Motor 
Company, Inc. 


803 South Lafayette Street 


(704) 487-6334 
STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep/Eagle, Inc. 
Highway 21 South 
(704) 872-7656 
SYLVA 

Allisons, Inc. 

116 West Main Street 
(704) 586-4016 






WILLIAMSTON 


Dixie Motor Company, Inc. 


Highway 64 Bypass 
(919) 792-2154 
WILSON 

Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 
(919) 291-3131 
South Carolina 


CLINTON 

Lynn Cooper, Inc, 
305 East Main Street 
(803) 833-1741 
GREER 

Benson 


Chrysier-Plymouth-Dodge- 


Jeep/Eagle 
400 Wade Hampton Bivd 
(803) 877-0161 


nevent in the Olympic Games, 
ethe gold medal. 


LANCASTER 

Sonny Bowers Dodge, Inc. 
Highway 200 South 

(803) 285-1546 


LEXINGTON 

Addy Dodge, Inc. 
521 Columbia Avenue 
(803) 359-2501 


MYRTLE BEACH 

Jim Smith Chrysier- 
Plymouth-Jeep/Eagle 
1004 Highway 501 
(803) 448-1191 


SALUDA 

Saluda Motor Sales, Inc. 
Route 4, Highway 378 
(803) 445-2027 


Advantage: Mopar — j=: 


CHRYSLER + PLYMOUTH + DODGE » DODGE TRUCK + JEEP and EAGLE 





Thank Dad for putting you in the Black. 


Ultimately, theres Black: 


© 1992 SCHIEFFELIN & SOMERSET CO, NY, NY JOHNNIE WALKER® BLACK LABEL® BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 40% Aic/Vol (B0*) 























SPOOK’S GUIDE 
VISITORS TO MOSCOW 
this summer need not 
worry about finding 
their way around. From 
Northern Cartographic 
in Burlington, Vt., comes 
this user-friendly tourist 
map that identifies all 
rechristened streets and 
landmarks. It even di- 
rects homesick junk 
foodies to McDonald's. 
Where did such meticu- 
lous accuracy come 
from? From “redrawn” 
CIA maps. 





RONALD BIGGS: 
He’s on the air but still 
on the lam 





under construction: nuts and 
bolts, with a dash of chocolate 


flavoring. 


FIND THE COOKIE: Endeavour 


GRAPEVINE 


By SIDNEY URQUHART 





Cooling Off on a Hot Property 

With hard-core rappers Ice-T and Ice Cube as stars and plenty 
of shoot-em-up, burn-em-up action, Universal Pictures’ The 
Looters seemed certain to be one of this summer’s box-office 
winners. But that was before the Rodney King verdict brought 
real flames and gunshots onto the nation’s TV screens. The 
project, officially described as an “urban suspense adven- 
ture,” will eventually be renamed and postponed, a decision 
that “didn’t take any grand marketing meeting,” said one Uni- 
versal executive last week. “It was already decided by Monday 
morning when we all came back to work. It was also clear that 
the name and the stars might make some people misconstrue 
the message.” 


Guilty! Call My Agent! 

The Milwaukee judge who sentenced serial killer Jeffrey 
Dahmer to 15 consecutive life terms appears to be rushing 
from the bench to the word processor. According to a re- 
cent ad in Daily Variety, Laurence Gram’s The Jeffrey 
Dahmer Case: A Judge's Perspective is in the works. And so is 
a film script titled The Jeffrey Dahmer Confessions, to be 
based on the judge’s book but not written by him. “The 
judge doesn’t want a horror picture per se,” says agent Lew 
Breyer. “But I have written in one or two horror scenes that 
are horrific in describing one of the murders.” While Gram 
says he will not pocket any profits from the book, New York 
University law professor Stephen Gillers points out that 
since judges are not bound by clear ethical guidelines, 
Gram “could keep every cent.” Gillers, who teaches legal 
and judicial ethics, is “skeptical” of a sitting judge who 
might “view his or her docket as material for future popu- 
lar exploitation.” 


Goooood Morning, Ree-Oh! 

It takes a thief to catch a thief. Which is why an enterprising 
Rio broadcaster has signed up Ronald Biggs to dispense travel 
and safety advice to the thousands of delegates attending the 
Earth Summit next month. An alumnus of the legendary gang 
that heisted $7.3 million from a Glasgow-London mail train in 
1963, Biggs has been a fugitive in Brazil for more than 20 
years. He plans to counsel listeners on how to avoid the city’s 
rampant street crime, and he may also throw in some practi- 
cal tips to visitors on coddling a queasy stomach or dealing 
with recalcitrant taxi drivers. “Some people think it is in bad 
taste to allow a crook to do such a thing,” said the former 
Great Train Robber, who hopes to meet soon with Rio police to 
discuss his radio debut on Eco Radio. 


How Did This Cookie Crumble? 

Before nasa’s newest shuttle Endeavour finally lifted off last 
week, maintenance technicians had plenty of troubleshooting 
to do. The $2 billion ship arrived at the Kennedy Space Center 
looking pretty enough, but beneath Lndeavour's sleek exterior 
lay more than 2,000 problems, including a defective set of 
main engines. And wedged among the tangle of dangling 
wires, hydraulic pipes and contaminated water lines was one 
moldy Oreo cookie. ay 
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TWO RIOT VICTIMS? 
The rappers’ movie got 
overtaken by the real thing 


JUDGE LAURENCE GRAM: 
From a grisly trial toa 


gripping tale to a major 
motion picture? 


NOSUIW] WHYS 











IT’S COMMENCEMENT 
season, and members of 
the greater White House 
family are sallying forth 
onto the nation’s college 
campuses to speechify. 
Mark your calendar. 


JAMES BAKER 
William and Mary; 
May 10 

SAMUEL SKINNER 
George Washington U.; 
May 10 

JEB BUSH 

Barry U.; May 10 
GEORGE BUSH 
S.M.U.; May 16 

Notre Dame; May 17 
Annapolis; May 27 
BARBARA BUSH 
Louisiana State; May 21 
COLIN POWELL 


U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy; June 15 























TURE GROUP 


ER SANOLER—PIC 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY 
NEWSMAGAZINE 


BELATEDLY WARY: 
Taking no chances, a 
police officer and a 
National Guard vehicle 
stand watch outside 
Los Angeles City Hall 
days after the end of 
the terrifying riots 
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Smoldering Embers, 
Scared Politicians 





Candidates scramble to fix blame 
for the Los Angeles fire storm 


THE COUNT MIGHT YET GO HIGHER: SOME 200 OF THE 
nearly 2,400 injured might succumb, and cleanup 
crews might find more bodies in burned-out build- 
ings. But the death toll, currently 53, already certi- 
fies the Los Angeles riots as the bloodiest in the U.S. 
in at least 75 years. And the embers from more than 
5,500 fires still smolder, metaphorically—as George 
Bush found out touring the riot areas last week. His 
guardians were so concerned for his security that 
they would not tell TV crews what route he would 
take, lest live coverage draw hostile demonstrators. 
But some showed up anyway, chanting “Go Home” 
or “No Justice.” In response, Bush delivered a 
many-sided message. “Just wanton lawlessness,” 
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he said, viewing the twisted skeletons of washers 
and dryers in a torched laundromat. But he also told 


| police officers that he wanted to “get at the root 


cause” of the unrest, and he promised federal help 
in rebuilding Los Angeles—while. yet remarking 
that “dumping largesse” from Washington on the 
community was not the answer. Sturdier values are 
needed, said the President, and the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot teach youths how to tell right from 
wrong. 

The attempt to cover all bases was understand- 
able. Politicians are sure that the riots and their af- 
termath will be a major issue in the November elec- 
tions. But past the immediate impact—another drop 
in Bush's popularity—they cannot be sure how it 
will play. Will frightened voters respond to stern 
pledges to restore law and order, or heed calls for 
new efforts to heal racial animosity, or demand 
some elusive combination of both? Unable to fix im- 
mediately on the right blend, candidates instinc- 
tively responded by trying to place blame, while pi- 
ously denying that they were doing any such thing. 
White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater initially 
blamed Democratic Great Society social programs 
enacted in the 60s and '70s that had backfired—a 
statement so widely derided that Bush quickly 
amended it to say merely that those programs had 
lamentably not worked very well. Democratic heir 
presumptive Bill Clinton in turn decried “12 more 
years of neglect” of racial and urban ills while Re- 
publicans have held the White House. 

What the Administration might do is not yet 
clear. It has been trotting out Housing and Urban 
Development Secretary Jack Kemp to talk up a 
conservative-activist agenda featuring inner-city 
enterprise zones and measures to enable public- 


| housing tenants to own their apartments, but Bush 


has not made it a priority. He has so far promised 
$600 million in federal assistance for rebuilding. 
More might be needed. Property damage is already 
estimated at $785 million, and the figure is bound 
to go higher, quite likely topping $1 billion. An es- 
timated 10,000 businesses have been shut down, 
many never to reopen. Peter Ueberroth, the former 
baseball commissioner and 1984 U.S. Olympics or- 
ganizer, who has been designated chief of Rebuild 
L.A. by Mayor Tom Bradley, puts the number of 
lost jobs at 25,000 minimum—maybe three times 
that many. 

Los Angeles authorities were still booking the 
last of some 16,900 people arrested for riot-related 
crimes. California Governor Pete Wilson signed a 
special law giving them more time. Under existing 
law, which specified that they had to be arraigned 
within 48 hours of arrest, thousands would have 
had to be allowed to walk free. In the city, as nation- 
ally, the air was filled with recriminations, mostly 
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over charges that the police had been slow to mobi- 
lize to contain the riot—in fact had pulled out after 
the first confrontations and, lacking a contingency 
plan, taken a disastrously long time to regroup. The 
physical rebuilding job has barely begun. But it will 
be far overshadowed by the task of rebuilding, or 
building for the first time, some sense of hope and 
racial reconciliation—if that can in fact be done. (See 
related stories beginning on page 28). a 


After the Riots, 
Politics As Usual 


Bush and Clinton descend on L.A., 
Perot avoids tough questions 


AFTER MONTHS OF PENNY-ANTE POSTURING, THE 
stakes in the presidential campaign moved sharply 
higher as Bush and Clinton blew some rhetorical 
smoke over the volatile issues of race, class and do- 
mestic neglect. So stark a reminder of the chal- 
lenges facing the nation might have helped focus an 
erstwhile inchoate campaign. But neither candidate 
seized the opportunity to demonstrate much leader- 
ship; instead they bickered about the Great Society 
and settled for scoring some political points. 

Both men trounced their pesky primary oppo- 
nents in North Carolina, Indiana and the District of 
Columbia to move one step closer to this fall's 
matchup. Arkansas Governor Clinton has 80% of 
the delegates he needs for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, while Bush's coronation is already assured. 

For his part, Ross Perot, still the wild card 
among the Big Three, tried to scramble out of the 
political spotlight with a self-imposed hiatus in his 
un-campaign. The Texas billionaire, citing “satura- 





tion bombing” of his offices by the press, beat a stra- 
tegic retreat to search for answers to the questions 
he should dread: his specific stands on the budget 
deficit, health care, urban policy, international aid 
and every other complex problem that elicits reams 
of position papers from presidential hopefuls. This 
clever move comes at the right time, just when the 
press is beginning to dig its unforgiving claws into 
him. Last week the Associated Press reported that 
according to papers from Richard Nixon’s White 
House, Perot offered $50 million in 1969 to burnish 
the President's image. Perot denies the allegation, 
saying, “I can’t control what people scribble on 
pads.” 

Nor can he control how the public feels about 
him, which is, in a word, great. A poll in the crucial 
state of California shows Perot in first place, fol- 
lowed by Bush and then the Arkansas Governor. A 
national poll by the Times Mirror reveals a close 
three-way race with the President, who, apparently 
stung by his initial fumbling reaction to the riots, 
garnered 33%, barely edging out his two challeng- 
ers, who captured 30% each. 

Such polls, however, measure only popularity, 
not leadership, which so far remains in depressing- 
ly short supply. a 


Tokens of Gratitude 


|A powerful Republican Congressman 
is charged with accepting bribes 


THERE AREN'T MANY CONGRESSIONAL BODIES MORE 
powerful than the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, a fat channel through which billions of dollars 
in federal contracts flow. A federal grand jury 
charged Representative Joseph McDade, a 15-term 


POISON PEN 


uty! THERE'S 
A LIGHT AT 
THE END OF 
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THE PRICE OF 
THE GULF WAR 


COST TO ALLIES: 
$61.1 billion 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Saudi Arabia: 
$16.84 billion 
Kuwait: 
$16.06 billion 
Japan: 
$10.01 billion 
United States: 
$7.46 billion 
Germany: 
$6.4 billion 
United Arab 
Emirates: 
$4.09 billion 
Others: 
$280 million 
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al, 


Congressman from Pennsylvania and the commit- | termine its validity. “We all know that the wheels of 


JAMES GHARPLES, COURTESY INDEPENDENCE 








PRESCIENT PREZ: 


James Madison’s old 


idea may stymie 


scandalous Capitol Hill 


pay hikes 


RALLYING FOR 
SUPPORT: Public 
workers marched in 
Frankfurt even after 
an agreement was 
reached 


tee’s ranking Republican, with greasing that chan- 
nel for some special friends in return for $100,000 
in bribes. 





government often turn slowly,” observes Republi- 


| can State Senator Joseph Bubba, who sponsored the 


amendment in New Jersey. “But two centuries is 


The indictment states that, during a five-year | too long to wait, even by government standards.” 


period in the 1980s, McDade accepted money, air 
travel, use of vacation houses, even a golf umbrella 
from five manufacturers in exchange for help in 


obtaining defense contracts. Among the compa- | 


nies seeking favors were Sperry (now Unisys), 
Grumman and United Chem-Con, a now defunct 
contractor based in Lancaster, Penn. McDade— 
who ran unopposed for his party's renomination 
two weeks ago and won the Democratic nomina- 
tion as well on a write-in vote—denied the charges, 
saying the investigation had turned his life into 
“a living nightmare.” a 


Not Bad for 
Government Work 


It took two centuries, but voter anger 
may curb Congress’s pay hikes 


IF DEAD PRESIDENTS COULD SMILE IN THEIR GRAVES, 
James Madison would be beaming. Nearly 203 years 
after the fourth President proposed a constitutional 
amendment to prevent Congress from giving itself a 
midterm pay raise, a requisite 38 states have agreed 
that there is “a seeming indecorum,” as Madison 
contended, in the power to increase one’s own sala- 
ry. Last week four states, prompted by public out- 
rage over the Senate’s 1991 midnight pay hike and 
other Capitol Hill scandals, ratified the amendment, 
which Madison had sought as part of what became 
the original Bill of Rights. While the provision does 
not bar pay raises outright, it would delay their exe- 
cution until after the next congressional election, 
thus making lawmakers more accountable to 
voters. 

But whether this proposal, first ratified by Mary- 
land in 1789, will finally become the 27th Amend- 
ment is still uncertain. Some experts question 
whether it is still valid after more than two centu- 
ries. In an odd twist, Congress itself may have to de- 
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ET CETERA 

MUM'S THE WORD Hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
200 interviews and one 171-page report later, the 
Senate failed to uncover the sources who leaked 
Professor Anita Hill’s sexual-harassment charges 
against Judge Clarence Thomas to the press. Dur- 
ing the probe, investigators had tried to get journal- 
ists to name names, but the reporters refused to 
cooperate. “The evidence indicates there were mul- 
tiple sources,” said Special Counsel Peter Fleming 
last week. 


PORK LASTS FOREVER T'he cold war is over, but the 
defense budget rolls on. The Senate last week re- 
fused the Administration’s request to cancel two 
nuclear-powered Seawolf attack submarines that 
will cost $3 billion apiece. The vote was orchestrat- 
ed by Senator Christopher Dodd, a Democrat from 
Connecticut, where the subs are built. The House 
version of the bill includes one extra Seawolf. 


A Quick End to an 
Efficient Strike 


After paralyzing a nation, Germany’s 
public-service workers settle 


ALL IN ALL, LAST WEEK'S STRIKE OF GERMANY’S 2.3 
million transport and public employees was remark- 
ably well managed. On any one of the 11 days it last- 
ed, only about 400,000 of the union's workers actual- 
ly stayed off the job. That was sufficient to throw 
commuters into confusion, ground airplanes and pile 
up a moderate heap of uncollected garbage. It dem- 
onstrated the union’s power but did not produce the 
elemental disorder Germans find so distasteful. 

The issues the confrontation presented, howev- 
er, were absolutely basic. Would German workers 
accept the government's call to continue making 
sacrifices in order to help westernize eastern Ger- 
many? The answer so far is no. The public workers’ 
union demanded a 9.5% wage increase while the 
government of Chancellor Helmut Kohl argued that 
anything over 4.8%, or just enough to cover the in- 








| flation rate, would damage the economy. Last week 


the government was forced to offer 5.4%. The union 
leadership accepted, and chairwoman Monika 
Wulf-Mathies called it “‘a political victory.” Minister 
of Special Tasks Rudolf Seiters, the government's 
chief negotiator, warned that the settlement would 
slow the country’s economic growth. When federal, 
state and local costs were added up, he said, the gov- 
ernment outlays would increase $10 billion this 
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It doesn’t say you've arri 








ed. It says you’ve departed. | 

















If youre ready to geton the road not taken, consider this. The Infiniti 


Q45 performance luxury sedan. It has a 278 hp, 32-valve, V8 that gets 
you from 0-60 in 6.7" sec onds. Andan anti-lock braking system that 
stops you just as impressiv ely. 

You're wondering about performance? A Q can be just as 
individual as you are. For those of you w ho live in the fast lane, the 
Touring Package w ith Super HICAS is equipped with a pow erful micro- 
processor that electronically cont rols timing, degree, and direction 
of rear steering. That means it lets you keep « ontrol around corners 
and during high-speed lane « hanges. 

For those of you who don't want a little blizzard to get in your 
way, the optic ynal Infiniti Traction Control System gives you the con- 
fidence to conquer the road even in snowy or slippery ¢ onditions. 

Or you can conquer life’s curves and bumps ina Q45a, equipped 
with the world’s only available Full-Active Suspension. Technology 
that lets your car react to the road, instead of isolating you from it. 

Luxury is standard. But redefined. With a simple, intelligent 
design that satisties your ego instead of pampering it. Styling, like 
so much else about this car, is unique. Which lets the Q stand out, 
rather than blend into, the most distinguished « rowd. 

The rest goes without saying. Because you've probably already 
figured it out. 


The Q45 isn’t the car for everybody. Its the car for somebody. 


Ov 


INFINITI. 








year. Rank-and-file union members will now have to 


vote on the deal. 

But that does not end the national argument. Sev- 
eral major unions, including the 4 million-member 
1G. Metall, Germany’s largest industrial labor orga- 
nization, began staging warning strikes. Like the 
public employees, metalworkers are opening with a 
demand for a 9.5% raise. And in eastern Germany, 
where unions have not yet integrated with their 
western brethren and earnings are about 40% less, 
workers are considering strikes for pay increases 
that would bring them closer to levels in the west. 

At a news conference in Berlin, Kohl felt im- 
pelled to deny that the governing coalition, shaken 
by the economy’s troubles and Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s resignation, was in any 
danger. The opposition Social Democrats accused 
the government of “stupidity and provocation.” 
They now top Kohl's Christian Democrats in the 
polls and are calling for the Chancellor's resigna- 
tion. “The coalition is stable,” Kohl insisted last 
week. (See related story on page 00.) a 


The General Protests 


Thousands of Thai demonstrators 
back their leader’s moral stand 


THROUGHOUT THE WEEK, DEMONSTRATORS POURED 
into Bangkok's streets to protest. On one day more 
than 100,000, headed by opposition politicians and 
student leaders, gathered outside parliament to 
vent their anger at the appointment of General Su- 





chinda Kraprayoon, the army’s Chief of Staff, as | 


Prime Minister. 

Providing moral focus for the demonstrations 
was Chamlong Srimuang, a retired general and for- 
mer governor of Bangkok who heads the opposition 
Palang Dharma party. A Buddhist, Chamlong an- 
nounced that he would fast unto death to force Su- 
chinda to resign. That vow sparked the antigovern- 
ment rallies. Suchinda fought back by accusing 
critics of promoting social unrest and declaring that 
he would resign only if his coalition suffered a parlia- 
mentary defeat. Suchinda’s defiance was under- 
mined, however, when his five-party coalition, clear- 
ly shaken by events, agreed to four constitutional 


amendments, including one that would require the | 


Prime Minister to be an elected member of parlia- 
ment. The opposition was not appeased, though 
Chamlong gave up his fast. At week’s end King Bhu- 
mibol Adulyadej dispatched an envoy to the opposi- 
tion camp to discuss ways to resolve the crisis. ta 


It’s Cold, But It’s Ours 


Aplebiscite points toward a homeland 
for Canada’s Eskimos by 1999 


ABOUT 15,000 VOTERS IN CANADA’S SPARSELY SET- 
tled Northwest Territories made it to the polls last 
week and narrowly approved a plan to split the vast 
region in two. Once a chain of legal steps is complet- 
ed, the new 772,000-sq.-mi. territory, to be called 








Nunavut, will become a national home for the Eski- 
mo-—or Inuit—of the country’s eastern Arctic. It will 
encompass a huge area of mainland and islands 
stretching from Manitoba almost to the North Pole 
that is thought to be rich in oil and minerals. 

Though the plebiscite was not formally binding 
on the Canadian government, Ottawa is going ahead 
with its plans to set up a local administration and 
hand over political control of the area by 1999. In 
November the residents, 85% of whom are Inuit, will 
be asked to vote again on a complicated land settle- 
ment. The deal will offer the Inuit outright owner- 
ship of 135,000 sq. mi. and a cash payment of $1 bil- 
lion over 14 years. If it is accepted, a crash program 
will begin training the Inuit to take over administra- 
tion of the Nunavut territorial government. 

Even then Nunavut (“our land”) will not come 
into existence until the whole package is submitted 
to Parliament for ratification. i 


How Much Is That in $? 








Russia hopes to pull in foreign 
currency with a convertible ruble 


IN A BOW TO THE WEST, RUSSIA DECIDED TO MAKE 
its ruble convertible to foreign currencies for the 
first time in nearly seven decades. The goal is to free 
the price of the ruble to float, possibly as early as 
Aug. 1, though most experts say the process could 
take longer. Moscow is counting on the measure to 
attract foreign investors who will then be able to cal- 
culate real prices and costs. They will also be able to 
take profits—if they make any—out of the country. 
The price of the ruble is currently set at several 
rates by the government and the black market, rang- 
ing from 55 to 150 rubles to the dollar. Using a stabi- 











lization fund of $6 billion provided by Western na- 
tions to buy and sell in the money market, Moscow 
hopes to hold the ruble at a single rate of about 80 ru- 
bles to the dollar. But before Russia can use the stabi- 
lization fund, it will have to reach agreement with 
the International Monetary Fund on an overall eco- 
nomic-reform program. Only a few years ago, the So- 
viet government used an official exchange rate of 
$1.60 or more for one ruble, but no one took it seri- 
ously. Russian workers in those days preferred to be 
paid whenever possible in vodka or cigarettes. a 
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UP FOR SALE: 
A1,000-ruble note, 
soon to be worth 
$12.50, maybe 
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“To me, all these advances 


in personal computing 
meaningless unless they 
my job easier. Period.” 


hether youre respon- 

sible for 5,000 desktop 

computers or just the 
one in front of you, all the PC 
power in the world doesn't really 
matter if you can't figure out how 
to make it work for you. 


eC eTeeeeoeeoese 


At Microsoft, we've always 
felt the personal computer should 
be just that— personal. There's lit- 
tle use in technology racing ahead 
if it leaves people behind. 

That’s why we never stop 


working at making your basic com- 


puting tasks easier. And making 


the more complex tasks easier, too. 


And that’s why you'll see 
this commitment reflected in the 
three new words next to our name: 

Making it easier. 


Products that are productive. 


Like the industrial revolu- 
tion, the PC revolution has changed 
the way people work and the way 
people live. In 1985, we set out to 


smooth the way with the Microsoft’ 


a ... Windows™ 
: ( ag ; graphical 
eer wri environment. 


Graphical comput- 
ice ing in Windows has 

proven to be an eas- 
ier, more intuitive way for people to 
get all of their work done-more so 
than typing the /c command. 


With Wine 
you can pot ‘ 
to do your work, 
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You no longer have to mem- 
orize a cumbersome chain of com- 
mands or a dictionary-sized man- 
ual to get work done. 

Now youcan simply point 
and click to change fonts, add col- 
umns of numbers, reformat docu- 
ments and more. 

Today, there are thousands 
of applications for Windows that 
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We listen to you ~ on the phone, in letters 
at trade shows ~ so we know how to make the 
computing tasks you do most often easter 


you can do this with, including 
Microsoft Word for Windows and 
Microsoft Excel for Windows. 

And because all Windows- 
based applications have a common 
interface, once you've learned one, 
you're well on your way to knowing 
the next. And the next. 

The result? People can do 
more, faster. For businesses, that 
meansa better return on hardware 
and software investments, in the 
form of greater productivity and a 
lower learning curve. 


Are we there yet? 


Computers have certainly 
gotten easier for people to use in 
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the last 10 years. That doesn’t mean 
they can’t be easier still. 

That's why we test applica- 
tions in development 
at the Microsoft Usa- 
bility Labs - to make 
certain that new fea- 
tures are not only use- 
ful, but very usable. 

This has produced innova- 
tions like the Toolbar, which auto- 
mates your most frequently done 
tasks, and Wizards, step-by-step 
guides that let youaccomplish work 
even while youre learning. 

Soon, you'll be able to sit 
down at any computer, anywhere, 
and get the information you need. 
And make the changes you need. 
And get the results right away. No 
matter what application youre in. 

Because our aim is to make 
computers every bit as simple and 
reflexive to operate as your TV or 
car or phone. 

And that’s why, when we say 
“Making it easier,” were not just talk- 
ing about making your work easier. 

We're talking about making 
your job easier. And your life. 





MICROSOFT 
WINDOWS 


Could computing be easier at your 
company? Call (800) 992-3675, Dept. A51, 
and we'll send youa free brochure about 
applications for Windows 


Making it easier 


iu Camada, call (800) 563-9048; outside the 50 United States an 





P.S. to the Cold War 


Gorbachev says what the world needs 


now is more democracy 

IN 1946, OUT OF OFFICE BUT STILL CASTING A LONG 
shadow, Winston Churchill came to Westminster 
College in Fulton, Mo., and declared that “an iron 
curtain” had descended across Europe. Last week 
another idle leader sketched a different vision: Mi- 
khail Gorbachev came to Fulton and called for a 
world that is “democratic for the whole of human- 
ity.” The collapse of totalitarian regimes in Eastern 
Europe has released “exaggerated nationalism,” 





old territorial claims and bloodshed, he said. “It | 


would be a supreme tragedy if the world, having 
overcome the 1946 model, were to find itself once 
again in a 1914 model.” 

As for the cold war, Gorbachev said, both Soviet 
and Western leaders made mistakes. Moscow 
wrongly expected communist ideology to triumph 
after World War II, and the West erred by exagger- 
ating the Soviet threat and “unleashing a mon- 
strous arms race.” 

Five years after his speech, Churchill became 
Prime Minister again; Gorbachev too may dream of 
political resurrection. He was in the midst of a 13- 
day speaking tour of the U.S., trying to raise $3 mil- 
lion for his new think tank in Moscow. At an earlier 
stop last week, Ronald Reagan was host at a lun- 
cheon near Los Angeles in Gorbachev's honor. Tick- 
et price: $5,000. a 


ET CETERA 

JAILBREAK The Shining Path guerrillas have con- 
trolled two cellblocks in Peru's Canto Grande prison 
for nearly six years. Last week police blew a hole in 
the cellblock roof, then used tear gas to flush rebels 
out; at least two policemen and 11 guerrillas were 
killed. President Alberto Fujimori decreed manda- 
tory 25- to 30-year jail sentences for anyone convict- 
ed of involvement in rebel assassination squads. 


LEBANON'S FINANCIAL FRACAS The plummeting of 
the Lebanese pound (down 35% in six days) last 
week brought renewed turmoil to that country. The 
plunge resulted in mass protests and the attempted 
torching of Prime Minister Omar Karami’s home. 
Amid the chaos, Karami resigned. 


SOCIETY 


Execution Made Easy 


The Supreme Court restricts access 
to appeals for death row inmates 


THE NATION'S HIGHEST COURT SHOWED LITTLE SYM- 
pathy last week for Jose Tamayo-Reyes, a Cuban refu- 
gee accused ofa barroom murder in Oregon. Tamayo- 
Reyes, who speaks little English, pleaded no contest in 
1984 to manslaughter, but he later argued that a bad 





Spanish translation caused him to misunderstand 
what he was doing. After his lawyer erred by neglect- 
ing to present these crucial facts to an Oregon state 
appeals court, Tamayo-Reyes sought help from the 
federal court system, which has long heard legal ap- 
peals from state prisoners through a process known 
as a petition for writ of habeas corpus. 

But last week, in a far-reaching decision likely to 
hasten the execution of many death row inmates, 
the high court narrowed the ability of state prison- 
ers to challenge the constitutionality of their convic- 
tions or sentences. The Justices ruled that federal 
courts are no longer obligated to grant a hearing on 
these appeals, even if the inmate can show that his 
lawyer failed to present important facts. This ruling 
seriously weakens an important aspect of habeas 
corpus (Latin for “you should have the body”) law, 
long a prime target of Chief Justice William H. 
Rehnquist. Such a change in habeas corpus law, fre- 
quently used as protection for people on death row, 
may allow states to carry out the death penalty 
more swiftly by avoiding postponements on ap- 
peal—and raises the risk that new, exonerating evi- 
dence will never be heard in court before the switch 
is pulled. (See cover stories beginning on page 28) @ 


Tyson Scrapes Bottom 


Now he faces money troubles, new 
charges and prison discipline 


INSIDE THE HIGH BRICK WALLS OF THE SUBURBAN 
Indianapolis prison he will call home for the next six 
years, Mike Tyson's sixth week of incarceration 
brought him some of the bleakest news yet: his once 
enormous fortune may be depleted, leaving the ex- 
champ nearly broke. 

According to an affidavit released last week by a 
former accountant to boxing promoter Don King, the 
King of Unkempt may have fleeced client Tyson of mil- 
lions of dollars in winnings over a 
five-year period through over- 
charges and improper spending. 
The affidavit, filed in connection 
with a lawsuit between Tyson and 
his former manager, Bill Cayton, 
alleges that King charged Tyson 
$750,000 for “overhead” at the pro- 
moter’s New York office, $100,000 
in “consulting fees” for his wife, 
$2 million for him to acquire pro- 
motional rights to other fighters, 
as well as extravagant sums to cov- 
er travel expenses and personal se- 
curity. The affidavit also says that 
Tyson attorney Vincent Fuller, 
who in 1985 successfully defended 
King against federal tax-evasion 
charges, recently accused the pro- 
moter of exploiting Tyson finan- 
cially and hiring puppets to repre- 
sent Tyson in financial matters. 
King, a wily and meddlesome mo- 
tormouth who is as beloved in box- 
ing as George Steinbrenner is in 
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SF 


66 All the 
world lost faith 
in the American 
courts 
system.99 


—Muammar 
Gaddafi, reflecting 
on the Rodney King 
verdict and Libya's 
refusal to hand over 
to the U.S. two 
suspects in the 1988 
bombing of Pan Am 
Flight 103 


BEFORE THE DELUGE: 
King and Iron Mike 
walking in Paris 
early last year 
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66 If we find a 
proposal that 
does not have 
the widest 
audience...even 
though it may 
have been done 
with the 
highest 
intentions, we 
just can't 
afford to fund 
that. 99 


—Anne-Imelda 
Radice, acting 
chairman of the 
National Endowment 
for the Arts 


FRIENDLY FIREPOWER: 
Agun wielded in 
defense of an L.A. 
store will warm the 
N.R.A.’s heart 


baseball, responded that the affidavit is filled with 
“lies, fabrications and half-truths,” and that every ex- 
pense was taken with Tyson's approval. 

Tyson earned $60 million in his six years as a 
professional boxer—including $20 million in 1988 
for his 91-sec. title fight against Michael Spinks— 
but had only as little as $5 million by last year. 
Last week he was forced to borrow against his own 
$2 million retirement account to help pay off the 
$2 million in legal expenses incurred during his 
rape trial last February, including a six-figure sum 
for celebrity attorney Alan Dershowitz to conduct 
his appeal. Former Tyson accountant Mohammed 
Khan reportedly claims that the boxer has “no liq- 
uid assets,” only real estate in New Jersey and Ohio, 
an exotic car collection and the retirement annuity. 

That may have been the worst, but it was not the 
only embarrassing news Iron Mike faced last week. 
In a syndicated television interview, Erinn Cosby, 
25, daughter of entertainer Bill Cosby, alleged that 
three years ago she fought off Tyson after he made 
sexual advances toward her. King called her claim 
“absolutely not true.” 

Behind bars, Tyson had his first serious run- 
in with prison authorities when he threatened to 
“whup” a guard after they argued in the commis- 
sary. Tyson was given four days’ solitary in the dis- 
ciplinary unit, where he was forbidden to work at 
his job in the cellblock recreation area, for which 
the ex-champ earns 65¢ an hour. He also had his 
earliest possible release date pushed back 15 days, 
to April 9, 1995. am 


Guns Save Lives? 


The N.R.A. moves to exploit the L.A. _ 
riots for its own agenda 





IN EVEN THE WORST OF DISASTERS THERE ARE 
bound to be some opportunities. One group that 
sees itself as a potential benefactor from the Los An- 
geles riots is the National Rifle Association. Al- 
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ready, articles pointing out the benefits of keeping a 
home arsenal as a defense against armed looters are 
slated for the June issues of the N.R.A.’s American Ri- 


| fleman and American Hunter magazines as well as 


for the upcoming edition of its political action news- 


| letter, NRAction. Although there are no television 


ads in the works yet, the progun organization is re- 
viewing videotapes of the riots with an eye to see 
how they might best be used. Says an N.R.A. spokes- 
man in Washington: “There is no better example of 
why we need the Second Amendment than a Kore- 
an shop owner protecting himself and his store with 
his gun.” e 


Captain Joe 
Goes to College 


The ex-skipper of the Exxon Valdez 
wins an appointment to teach 


EVER SINCE THE LOADED SUPERTANKER UNDER HIS 
command foundered on Bligh Reef in April 1989 
and unleashed an 11 million-gal. spill of Alaskan 
crude oil into Prince William Sound, Skipper Jo- 
seph Hazelwood has been a marked man. Last 





| week, when the Maritime College of the State Uni- 


versity of New York announced that it had hired Ha- 
zelwood to help teach cadets how to stand watch, 
environmental groups were quick to remonstrate. 
“This is truly amazing,” said the Sierra Club. 

Not really. Hazelwood had long been one of Ex- 
xon's most accomplished skippers and was acquit- 
ted of all major charges against him. Evidence pre- 


| sented at the trial suggested that the actions of the 








third mate on the bridge as well as the helmsman 
may have been responsible for the fatal course er- 
ror. Unlike Hazelwood, who admitted to violating 
company drinking policy, both these men kept their 
jobs. Hazelwood, in fact, may be uniquely qualified 
as an instructor. No one has a more intimate—or 


| more painful—understanding of the course materi- 


al. Cadets should find him a teacher with something 
to say, as well as a sobering object lesson. a 


Right from the 
Crime Fund Coffers 


Motown’s erstwhile top cop gets 
caught with his hand in the till 





| WHEN THE POLICE CHIEF IN A CITY AS VIOLENCE 


plagued as Detroit pilfers megabucks from a crime- 
fighting fund, no judge is likely to be lenient. Last 
week former police chief William Hart was convicted 
of stealing $2.6 million dollars from his department, 
in part to procure lavish gifts for his three mistress- 
es. More money bankrolled a $1,000-a-week lottery 
habit and renovations on a Candadian vacation cot- 
tage. During the TV movie-like trial, an ex-police of- 
ficer reported seeing $20,000 fall out of a cracked 
ceiling in Hart’s house. The former chief's escapades 
could land him a 26-year prison sentence. a 


ee 


Magnets on the Brain | 


Why some humans have a better 
sense of direction 


SCIENTISTS HAVE KNOWN FOR YEARS THAT SOME ANI- 
mals—birds, fish, insects—have tiny natural magnets 
embedded in their tissues, crystals of a mineral 
known as magnetite. The suspicion is that magnetite 
enables these creatures to sense the earth’s magnetic 
field, letting them navigate from one place to another 
with what amounts to biological compasses. 

Now a group of scientists at the California Insti- 








tute of Technology has discovered that magnetite is 
found in human brains as well. That could eventual- 
ly explain why some people have a better sense of di- 
rection—perhaps they have more magnetite. The 
presence of magnetically sensitive crystals in the 
brain could conceivably explain the health problems 
some people claim are caused by electromagnetic 
fields. Until now, no one knew of anything in the 
body that could be affected by these fields. One cave- 
at from a researcher: the magnetic fields from high- 
tension power lines, often cited as prime culprits, 
are not strong enough to affect the crystals his team 
found—though those from some home appliances, 
like electric blankets, may be. Even then, the link is 
only more plausible than it once was, but still a long 
way from proved. a 





Are Mammograms Bad 
For Your Health? 


Areport that they raise cancer risks 
for some women is premature 


TAKEN AT FACE VALUE, THE LEAKS DESCRIBING A 
major medical study last week were profoundly dis- 
turbing. It's already known that about 1 in 9 Ameri- 
can women will develop breast cancer during her 
life. Now, said the report, it turns out that women 
ages 40 to 49 who get routine mammograms to de- 
tect early breast cancer are actually more likely to 
die from the disease than those who avoid the tests. 
Most experts currently believe it’s the other way 
around, and many doctors have long urged women 
in that age group to have a mammogram every year 
or two. If the evidence suddenly pointed the other 
way, standard medical advice would have to change 
immediately, public service announcements would 
have to be yanked and the estimated 75% of Ameri- 
can women ages 40 and older who have had the pro- 
cedure would have every reason to panic—and to get 
angry at the bad advice they've been given. 

But for now, the panic is premature. Despite the 
early alarms, it turns out that the study says no 
such thing. In fact, it can’t, since the authors 
haven't finished analyzing the raw data yet. As ev- 
eryone from pollsters to physicists know, raw num- 
bers can be misleading until they have been subject- 











ed to statistical analysis. Says Dr. Anthony Miller, 


the University of Toronto researcher: “Anyone who 
says the statistics lead to such a conclusion at this 
point is wrong.” 

What the study does say, according to Miller, is 
that mammography has no demonstrable benefit 
for women in that age range, though it does for old- 
er women. While those who get mammograms are 
no more likely to die from breast cancer than their 


untested counterparts, they are evidently no safer 
either. That in itself is not unprecedented: earlier 
studies have pointed to the same conclusion, But it 
is controversial. No one is sure why it should be 
true, and for now, the medical establishment is not 
backing off its recommendation that women be- 
tween 40 and 49 go ahead and get tested. B 


Up to Snag a Straggler 


On its maiden flight, the new shuttle 
Endeavour is out to rescue a satellite 


BLASTING THROUGH A THIN LAYER OF CLOUDS INTO 
blue skies above, the new space shuttle Endeavour 
rode into space only half an hour behind schedule 
last week, on a mission to rescue a misplaced satel- 
lite and to give astronauts some space-walking 
practice. It was the first flight for the new $2 billion 
craft, a replacement for the Challenger, which blew 
up and killed its crew of seven in January 1986. 

The satellite in distress is Intelsat-6, designed to 
carry international telephone traffic. It was 
launched in 1990 but was stranded 345 miles up— 
about 22,000 miles short of its assigned orbit. The 
astronauts will pull the 4.5-ton satellite into the 
shuttle’s cargo bay, strap a booster rocket onto it 
and send it on its way. Then four of them will suit up 
and go outside to try out construction techniques 
that will be used on the U.S. space station, Freedom, 
scheduled to be built by the late 1990s. They will 
also test the “astrorope,” a device astronauts could 
use to save themselves if they start to float off into 
space. | 
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BREAST X RAYS: 
They save lives 

in older women; 
under 50, maybe not 
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MISCELLANY 


Love, Amoeba-Style 


ABOUT THE ONLY EXCITEMENT IN AN AMOEBA’S LIFE 
is the chance to inflict major intestinal distress on 
unwary world travelers. And as every high school 
student knows, these one-celled blobs of protoplasm 
never get to fool around; they reproduce asexually, 
by splitting in two. But now comes a report in the 
journal Heredity that suggests amoebas are not dull 
so much as discreet. French scientists have looked 
at the genetic material of species of amoebas and 
found that their genes show the telltale signs of sex- 
ual mixing. They've never been caught in the act, 
though, so the question is, Will Jesse Helms find 
some way to label amoeba research indecent any- 
way? a 


Hairy Justice 


A 21-YEAR-OLD MAN IN BEDFORD, PENN., NO DOUBT 
fretted when he was arrested last summer for disor- 
derly conduct and public drunkenness. Little did he 
know that the presiding judge on his case could lit- 
erally wash that charge right out of his hair. District 


aren 
MILESTONES 








Judge Charles Guyer offered the defendant leniency 
if he let the judge shampoo his hair. Further, sug- 
gested His Honor, the young man could get even 
more leniency if he brought in friends for a wash 
and rinse as well. The accused did bring two 
friends; they were state troopers who arrested Guy- 
er as soon as they were dry. Last week the magis- 
trate apologized and pleaded guilty to official op- 
pression, or misusing his office. He then resigned, 
forfeiting his pension benefits and ending his brief 
coiffeurtorial career. B 


The Brits Come Clean 


SNOOZING M.P.S PERKED UP WHEN BRITISH PRIME 
Minister John Major made an unexpected disclo- 
sure last week. During a parliamentary speech, Ma- 
jor declared the existence of MI6, Britain's interna- 
tional espionage agency. Although volumes have 
been written about the 83-year-old spy ring, bureau- 
crats have always maintained the polite pretense 
that the organization didn't exist. Major also named 
Sir Colin McColl as the division’s long-standing 
head. Britain's Who's Who currently lists the MI6 
chief as a counsellor in the Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office who enjoys cycling, tennis and the 
classics, a 


EXPECTING. C.C. Dyer Rivera, 35, television producer, and 
her husband Geraldo Rivera, 48, flamboyant talk-show host: 
their first child; in November. The couple went public with 
their infertility problem on the Geraldo show in 1990, Last 
week Rivera told his studio audience, “After six operations, 
three doctors and almost five years, it is my profound plea- 
sure to announce that my wife is pregnant.” He has a 12- 
year-old son, Gabriel, from a previous marriage. 


BORN. To Susan Sarandon, 45, gun-toting heroine of Thelma 
é& Louise, and her companion Tim Robbins, 33, star of The 
Player: their second child, second son; in New York City. 
Name: Miles Guthrie Tomalin. Weight: 7 Ibs. 8 oz. The two 
actors met in 1988 during the filming of Bull Durham. 


RETIRED. Angel Cordero Jr., 49, colorful, hard-riding Thor- 
oughbred jockey; in New York City. Seriously injured in a 
four-horse spill at Aqueduct last January, he will turn to 
training horses. In a 31-year career, Cordero won 7,076 
races (third to Bill Shoemaker and Laffit Pincay Jr.), two 
Eclipse Awards as best jockey and a record 14 riding titles 
at Saratoga. His mounts earned $164,571,847, second on 
the all-time list. Elected to the National Museum of Rac- 
ing’s Hall of Fame in 1988, Cordero won three Kentucky 
Derbies, on Cannonade (1974), Bold Forbes (1976) and 
Spend a Buck (1985), two Preaknesses, on Codex (1980) 
and Gate Dancer (1984), and one Belmont Stakes, on Bold 
Forbes (1976). 


HOSPITALIZED. Winnie Mandela, 57, estranged wife of Afri- 
can National Congress leader Nelson Mandela; for an undis- 
closed illness; in Soweto. Appealing a six-year sentence for 


her part in a 1988 abduction and assault of four Soweto 
youths and facing new related allegations, she resigned last 
month as head of the a.n.c.’s social-welfare department. 


DIED. Lee Salk, 65, child psychologist and author; of can- 
cer; in New York City. Salk, who wrote eight books on 
family relationships, was a popular commentator on 
social issues. Salk was unafraid to sally forth into areas 
of controversy; in his 1973 book What Every Child Would 
Like His Parents to Know, he cautioned against abandon- 
ing full-time motherhood, “The attention you withhold 
from a young child,” wrote Salk, “will be demanded 
doubly when he is older.” He knew about sibling rela- 
tions from his own family; his brother Jonas invented the 
polio vaccine. 


DIED. George Murphy, 89, Hollywood song-and-dance man 
turned U.S. Senator; in Palm Beach, Fla. Murphy made 55 
movies, including This is the Army in 1943 with Ronald Rea- 
gan, his longtime friend. He also appeared with such stars as 
Gene Kelly and Shirley Temple. Murphy served two terms as 
president of the Screen Actors Guild and in 1950 received an 
honorary Academy Award for career achievement. A Repub- 
lican, Murphy retired from the screen in 1952 and was elect- 
ed to the Senate from California in 1964 in his first bid for po- 
litical office. He lost a re-election bid in 1970 and became a 
political consultant. 


DIED. Marlene Dietrich, 90, legendary German-born actress 
and singer, whose elusive glamour made her an internation- 
al star for more than a half-century; in Paris. (See story on 
page 72.) 
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Over-the-hill and through the woods, the new Isuzu Trooper has been thought 


fully redesigned to include a cavernous cargo area, thanks in large part to split 


folding rear seats? Made easily accessible by way of split, swing-open rear doors 


And for those without children, but who still like to bring toys with them, the 
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YOUR LAND... 


The L.A. riots 
; underscored a painful 

truth: a relentless exodus 
_ from the cities has split 
the country. Bursting with 
new political power, the 
suburbs are increasingly 
being asked to revive the 
decaying slums. 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


ESIDENTS OF SIMI VAL- 

ley don’t usually have 

much contact with 

people from South 

Central Los Angeles 

lhe lustrous suburb 

where the Rodney 

King beating trial was held and the 

inner-city war zone that erupted in 

rioting two weeks ago are separated 

by just a 45-minute ride. In most 

other respects they are a world 

apart. But last week, for a fleeting 

moment of mutual incomprehen- 
; sion, they came face to face 

On Tuesday a convoy of 150 ac- 

tivists from South Central arrived 


| to picket the courthouse where the 
four policemen were tried. “Why do 
j you bother us?’’ Simi Valley house 
wife Suzanne Heffernan shouted 
i back at the protesters. “Let us go on 
: with our lives, like you are down 

i there 
| “Down there” in L.A., Yvonne 
J o ! Brathwaite Burke, a black former 


Congresswoman who is running for 
the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors, sat in her campaign 
headquarters in South Central 


"Pay 


Across the street a block-long 
Vi Thrifty Drug Store lay gutted by 
¥ fire, its ANNIVERSARY SALE banner 
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still flapping over the curb. Yet 
Burke is hopeful that the election of 
a new representative from the inner 
city to the powerful five-member 
board may help get local resources 
flowing back to the neighborhood 





What the middle class is running from: 
the charred remains of South Central 
Los Angeles after the riots subsided 
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“For the past 10 years the suburbs 
have been dominant,” she says 
“Now we are going to move into an 
other era.’ 

Burke is right about the prob- 

n, though she may be very wrong 
about the likelihood of a new era 
soon. Suburbanization, the most ir- 
resistible demographic trend of the 
past 40 years, is indeed at the heart 
of why the inner cities have been re- 
duced to hollow shells peopled 
largely by poor non-whites. The pro 
cess began after World War II, 
when veterans by the thousands 
moved their families to suburbs like 
New York’s Levittown. The drain- 
ing of the cities accelerated during 
the 1960s and ’70s, when malls 
sprouted across the nation, divert- 
ing shoppers from downtown busi- 
ness districts. And it reached a 
peak during the 1980s, when em- 
ployers joined the exodus from cit- 
ies, transferring millions of jobs to 
suburban office parks. Now about 
half of America’s 250 million people 
live in the suburbs, and only one- 
quarter in central cities. 

The result is an America that is 
rapidly dividing into two worlds, 
separated by class, race and drive 
time. Sheltered in tree-lined streets 
where the fantasy of a homogeneous 
middle-class society can still be 
entertained, many suburbanites 
know the city mainly as a skyline 
glimpsed from an overpass or as the 
place of a shooting reported on the 
evening news—or as a pillar of 
smoke and flame on the horizon 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles—many of the 

at American cities have been se- 
verely, perhaps fatally, undermined 
by the loss of jobs and taxpayers. In 
1960, per capita income was 
higher in a sample of the nation’s 
cities than in their suburbs. By 
1987, suburban per capita income 
was 59% larger than in the cities 

As workers and employers have 
retreated to their homes and indus- 
trial parks beyond the city line, the 
poor left behind have become more 
destitute than ever. In the past two 
years, welfare rolls in Los An 
County have climbed to historic lev- 
els. Nearly 1.4 million Angelenos, a 
seventh of the county’s population, 
depend on one or more of the coun- 
ty-administered relief services: Aid 
to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren, general relief, food stamps or 
the California state version of 
Medicaid 

The contrast between South 
Central L.A. and Simi Valley is typi- 


What the middle class is fleeing to: 
strolling in Silver Firs, a placid 
suburb of Seattle 











cal of the city-suburban divide. South 
Central, a largely black and Hispanic 
neighborhood of 260,000 people, has long 
been one of the poorest sections of the 
city. While there are pockets of prim 
bungalows sprinkled among the run- 
down commercial streets and crime-in- 
fested housing projects, the average in- 
come is just $10,000 per adult. More than 
a fourth of the area’s families are below 
the poverty line. 


EANWHILE, SIMI VAL- 
ley—80% white, 13% 
Hispanic, 5% Asian, 
only 2% black—is a 
pristine bedroom 
community of just 
over 100,000, where 
the average price of a home is $230,000 
Much of it is so fresh-out-of-the-cello- 
phane new that in some shopping malls 
the trees are not yet shade size. ‘““We can 
see some urban pressures like graffiti 
start to spring up,” says Mayor Greg 
Stratton, but he stresses that “among 
towns over 100,000, Simi Valley is one of 
the two safest communities in the U.S.” 

As befits the site of Ronald Reagan's 
Presidential Library, Simi Valley also 
votes overwhelmingly Republican. The 
Los Angeles riots have made the prob- 
lems of the cities an issue to be reckoned 
with in this year’s election campaigns. 
But the 1992 presidential election will 
also be the first in which suburbanites 
are a majority of the voters—up from just 
36% in 1968, when the white backlash 
against the ghetto riots of that era helped 
elect Richard Nixon. What Nixon under- 
stood then, and what a great deal of state 
and federal policy has reflected since 
then, is that the suburbs control the na- 
tion's political destiny. Voters there will 
punish any candidate who would have 
them transfer tax revenue back to the 
cities. And even if the new suburban ma- 
jority could be persuaded to agree to 
massive urban aid, the damage wrought 
by the shift of wealth and jobs to the sub- 
urbs might be too much for mere social 
programs to remedy. 

Money follows power. Community 
Development Block Grants began as a 
housing program for inner cities. Now 
half the $3.5 billion allocated for the pro- 
gram this year will go outside center cit- 
ies. The politically sacrosanct tax deduc- 
tion for mortgage interest costs the 
federal Treasury $50 billion each year, a 
benefit that flows mostly to the purchas- 
ers of suburban homes. At the same 
time, federal aid to cities declined from 
$47.2 billion in 1980 to $21.7 billion 10 
years later. 

Race adds a final layer of complica- 
tion to the picture. As many African 
Americans have flowed into the middle 
class, they too have sought refuge in the 
suburbs—often against the resistance of 


32 


red-lining banks and reluctant white 
neighbors. Their departure has done 
more than deny tax revenue to the cities. 
It has deprived black youths in the ghet- 
to of living examples of the steady work 
and stable family life of middle-class 
blacks. 

Even the creation of inner-city enter- 
prise zones, in which businesses would 
receive tax breaks and other incentives, 
may not be enough to draw employers 
into the dangerous world of drugs and 
violent crime that chronic poverty has 
created. After the Watts riots of 1965, 


Howard Allen, senior board member of 


Southern California Edison, was active 
in trying to lure manufacturing to the in- 
ner city. This time he is more pessimis- 
tic. To him it seems that the obstacles to 
attracting job-creating enterprises are 
more firmly entrenched than they were 
25 years ago. Says Allen: “We are head- 
ing in the direction whose only definition 
is one of textbook class warfare.” 


The shift of power to the suburbs be- 
gan slowly and was propelled by govern- 
ment policies. The first burst of subur- 
banization in the post-World War II era 
was made possible by guaranteed home 
loans for veterans and government sub- 
sidies for highway construction. The 
final and shattering 
blow came during the 
1980s, when develop- 
ers flush with gov- 
ernment - guaranteed 
loans from savings 
and loan associations 
helped erect clusters 
of industrial parks 
and _ research-and- 
development centers 
along the beltways 
that ring many central 
cities. 

Corporations seek- 
ing relief from high 
big-city taxes also 
joined the rush, feed- 
ing the growth of hy- 
brid suburb-cities like 
Virginia’s Tysons Cor- 
ner, Perimeter Center 
outside Atlanta, and 
the spanking new lo- 
calities of the Route 
128 corridor in Massachusetts. Accord- 
ing to Joel Garreau, author of Ldge City: 
Life on the New Frontier, by many stan- 
dards of urban life these mostly low-rise 
population centers are already minici- 
ties. Most of the more than 200 suburban 
hybrids that he studied have more office 
space, shopping, entertainment, presti- 
gious hotels, corporate headquarters— 
even hospitals with high-tech cat-scan 
machines—than such conventional cities 
as Tampa, Tucson or Portland, Oregon. 

Garreau’s “edge cities” are very dif- 
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ferent from traditional suburbs that 
looked to the nearby city as their cen- 
ter. “They're not sub-anything,” he 
says. “They are now the standard form 
of American urban life.” As jobs and 
cultural attractions have moved out to 
such places, the people who live there 
have little reason to venture into old 
cities at all. “I never, ever go to the 
city,” says Joan Schimansky, 43, a resi- 
dent of the Miami suburb of Kendall. 
“There's not much down there for a 
family with two kids.” 

In the mostly homogeneous suburbs, 
people have less stake in solving the 
problems of people unlike themselves in 
the dimly remembered cities. It is also 
more tempting for them to dump their 
own problems there. Until last summer, 
Westchester County, a prosperous sub- 
urb of New York City, was exporting 
some of its homeless to a hotel in mid- 
town Manhattan. Five years ago, the 
sewage-treatment plant in the bedrag- 
gled New Jersey city of Camden began 
taking on sewage waste from every other 
community in the county. To protest the 
stench, residents stopped paying their 
annual $275 sewer fees. Last week the 
sewer authority halved the charge, but 
the plant’s odor still tinges the air. 

Some urban leaders are trying to find 
a silver lining in the 
clouds that rose over 
the burning blocks of 
Los Angeles. “What 
you are starting to see 
more and more—and 
Los Angeles brought it 
home dramatically—is 
that you can’t isolate 
yourself in your little 
island of self-inter- 
est,” says New Jersey 
Governor Jim Florio. 
“In a place like New 
Jersey, you can go 


very affluent commu- 
nity, to Newark in the 
space of 10 minutes.” 

But as Florio 
learned the hard way, 
if you bump up too 
hard against subur- 
ban interests, you can 
quickly go from popu- 
lar Governor to political chump. Two 
years ago, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court directed the state to reduce dis- 
parities in school funding between afflu- 
ent suburban communities and inner cit- 
ies. In an attempt to comply with the 
court order, Florio pushed the Demo- 
cratic-controlled legislature to agree to 
$2.8 billion in new taxes, including an in- 
crease in sales tax from 6% to 7%, along 
with deep cuts in state jobs and spend- 
ing programs. He also redirected a por- 
tion of state education aid from subur- 
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Then Cynthia’s mother suggested us. 
Shed heard we were a brand new company, 
and that our Cars cost about the Same as all 
the imports they d been looking at. 

So Barry and Cynthia dropped into a 
Saturn showroom, prepared to do battle 
with the sales staff and ready to just wash 
their hands of the whole idea of buying a 
new car. But the showroom staff took the 
Nelsons completely by surprise, as they 
have just about all of our customers. 

How? Well, it's pretty simple—from one 
end of Saturn to the other, it al comes down 
to this: we're different. (In fact, there's a ton 
of research about how we're changing the 
automobile business. Especially the way we 
take care of our customers. But since other 
car companies are always quoting this report 
or that one, we'll just quote Barry.) 


“T've never been a joiner, I'm not in ea 


any clubs or anyt thing. But this—you SATURN. 





know, | wave at every Saturn that goes by, 
and they wave right back. It feels like were 
related or something. And the weird thing 1S 
all I did was buy a car” 
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ban schools to poorer inner-city 
districts. 

The response from suburban taxpay- 
ers was ferocious, ranging from death 
threats to calls for Florio's impeach- 
ment. Last November voters elected 
veto-proof Republican majorities in both 
houses of the legislature. They are now 
trying to reverse most of Florio’s pro- 
gram—while also fumbling for a way to 
satisfy the same court order that led the 
Governor to formulate his plan. 

The lesson of New Jersey is that even 
suburbanites who recognize the dimen- 
sion of the inner-city problems often 
draw the line at paying to solve them. “It 
does not make sense to take the money 
away from good suburban schools so 
that you risk mediocrity everywhere,” 
says Susan Bass Levin, mayor of the 
wealthy suburb of Cherry Hill, which is 
outside Camden. As a result of Florio’s 
plan, she claims, her town lost $5 million 
in education funds in 1989. The follow- 
ing year Cherry Hill adopted the first in a 
series of annual school-tax hikes to offset 
the loss. 

Ironically, suburbanites who bristle 
at the thought of federal or state dollars 
going to support inner cities can spend 
like liberals on a spree when their own 
communities stand to benefit. In recent 
years the voters of Georgia's Gwinnett 
County, a mostly white, Republican en- 
clave outside Atlanta, have approved 
road and library bond issues, as well asa 
special recreation tax and a 1% local 
sales tax to finance roads, a new court- 
house and a jail. 

But when hard-pressed cities try to 
tax their citizens more to pay for needed 
services, it often backfires, provoking 
another wave of middle-class flight to 
suburbs where property levies are lower. 
Moreover, urban government's attempts 
to expand their revenues are often 
thwarted. Hartford, Connecticut, where 
a third of the population lives below the 
poverty line, has an effective property- 
tax rate 66% higher than that of the well- 
to-do suburb of Farmington next door. 
Last year Hartford city manager Ray- 
mond Eugene Shipman proposed a pay- 
roll tax on the thousands of commuters 
who flock to the city’s downtown office 
towers by day but flee by night. In the 
1960s and early ’70s, 15 major American 
cities had been granted such power by 
their state legislatures, which must ap- 
prove municipal taxes. But as the legisla- 
tures filled with representatives of the 
burgeoning suburbs, major cities found 
it harder to win taxing authority. Los 
Angeles has been the only one to suc- 
ceed since 1972. The Hartford idea was 
doomed from the outset. 

Another way to recapture fleeing tax- 
payers might be to extend the city limits. 
In the 1960s and ‘70s cities like New 
Mexico’s Albuquerque, Florida’s Jack- 
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sonville and Kentucky's Lexington have 
preserved their tax base by annexing or 
merging with neighboring suburban 
communities. “They have not ghettoized 
their black and Hispanic populations to 
the degree other communities have,” 
says David Rusk, a 
former mayor of 
Albuquerque, who is 
now an urban-affairs 
consultant. 

But many of those 
cities were able to ne- 
gotiate their expan- 
sion deals before their 
urban centers had 
deteriorated enough 
to frighten the outly- 
ing areas. “Generally 
speaking, the cities 
that have had luck in 
annexing were the 
ones that were not too 
troubled or low in- 
come to begin with,” 
says Kevin Phillips, 
the ex-Nixon aide who 
first identified the cop advantage in sub- 
urbia in his 1969 book 7he Emerging Re- 
publican Majority. “When it’s a problem 
city, the suburbs fight like hell, and they 
can usually succeed.” 

If anything, it has been more com- 
mon in recent years for the better-off ar- 
eas of large cities to try to break free, as 
Marina del Rey, a rich coastal enclave of 
Los Angeles, talked about four years ago. 
“The tendency of the suburbs is tradi- 
tionally to insulate the people who live 
there insofar as possible by secession,” 
says Charles Stewart, an aide to Califor- 
nia state senator Diane Watson. “Failing 
that, their tendency is then to oppose all 
taxes.” 


NE REASON THAT SUBUR- 

banites are ready to cir- 

cle the lawn mowers is 

that many of them see 

the cities’ problems 

seeping into their own 

community. While the 

more distant and wealthier suburbs can 
still claim to be free of graffiti, gangs and 
drugs, urban squalor is spreading into 
the less fortunate towns. Wander for 
only a few minutes from the leafy ave- 
nues of Garden City, a New York City 
suburb, and you find yourself in the run- 
down, drug-infested apartment blocks of 
Hempstead. Reported robberies grew by 
17% on Long Island last year. They fell by 
1.6% in New York City in the same period. 
Urban planner Allen Kracower 
has seen the signs of unwelcome 
change in an array of suburbs, even the 
most affluent. “At one time the suburbs 
were a place to escape,” he says. 
“Schools were better. The air was 
cleaner. Now it's the same kind of 
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crime, dirty air and homeless people.” 

The first suburbs to feel the strain 
are often located on the outskirts of 
spreading cities. In Hennepin County, 
just outside Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
some social-service agencies have dou- 
bled and tripled their 
caseloads in recent 
years. “The first-ring 
suburbs are starting to 
reflect what we saw in 
inner cities 10 to 20 
years ago,” says Patty 
Wilder, executive di- 
rector of the North- 
west Hennepin Hu- 
man Services Council. 

Older suburbs are 
also suffering from a 
graying effect. The 
newlyweds who set off 
the baby boom are now 
retirees with fixed in- 
comes but growing de- 
mands on local ser- 
vices. “Senior citizens 
tend to have an in- 
creasing need for home maintenance, 
transportation, meals on wheels and a 
host of other support services,” says Pa- 
tricia Paruch, the mayor of Royal Oak, a 
century-old suburb of Detroit, where 
more than 20% of the 65,000 residents 
are over 65. 

Since state legislatures and Wash- 
ington are reluctant to help or are too 
strapped for cash, there are two ap- 
proaches that might help to alleviate the 
poverty of the city. One is to move money 
to the cities through court-ordered reve- 
nue-sharing. Over the past decade, 10 
states have decided or been ordered to 
bridge the gap between rich and poor 
school districts by overhauling their fi- 
nancing system. Legal challenges to 
school-financing systems are moving 
through the system in a dozen other 
states. Though federal courts have 
grown more conservative under the 
weight of Republican appointments, 
many state supreme courts are still will- 
ing to enforce equity from the bench. 

Another way to dissolve knots of ur- 
ban poverty is dispersing the poor in 
manageable numbers to the suburbs. 
Courts in several states, including New 
Jersey and Kentucky, have ordered local- 
ities to provide low-income housing, or 
forbidden them to prevent the construc- 
tion of such housing. The prospect of poor 
people nearby makes suburbanites shud- 
der, Yet the same self-interest that has 
made them turn away from the cities may 
eventually force them to recognize that 
the larger health of America requires the 
cities to be rescued. Even in a nation as 
spacious as the U.S., people are running 
out of places to escape. ~Reported by Jordan 
Bontante/Los Angeles and Priscilla Painton/New 
York, with other bureaus 
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TWO WAYS TO PLAY 


THE POLITICS OF RACE 


Bush may talk 
compassion, but he’s 
thinking law and order. As 
for Clinton, he sounds like 
he’s planning the Great 
Society, Part Il. 


By MICHAEL KRAMER 


HEY VE WALKED THE WALK 
and talked the talk, and now 
they're picking pictures 
The candidates and their 
handlers have toured Los 
Angeles, and they agree on 
almost nothing, except the 
fact that the events there will dominate 
this year's battle for the White House. In 
their critiques and responses so far—em- 
bryonic and still evolving—the campaign 
to define the images they hope will linger 
is under way with a vengeance 
For the Bush team, the televised 
scenes of looters running from 
their arms laden, demonic grins on their 
faces, are film from heaven. Never in the 
past have the Republicans had available 
such a record—but they are past masters 
at exploiting the revulsion such travesties 
spark. The G.o.p. has been running tough- 
on-crime commercials since the riots of 
the 1960s first permitted them to rail 
against permissiveness as they played to 
white America’s nightmares. Twenty 
years before Willie Horton, the 1968 Nixon 
campaign ran an ad in which a white 
woman, her purse gripped firmly in hand, 
hurried down an empty city street as an 
announcer said, “Freedom from fear is a 
basic right of every American. We must 
restore it.” That spot was staged. The re- 
cent video of a white truck driver being 
beaten senseless by a marauding mob is 
real, and several Bush aides say they 
would “not be surprised” if some snappy 
oice-over were contrived to run along 
th that tragedy, played again and again 
in the fall as a reminder of the horror that 
awaits “us” if “they” are not contained. 
‘No pun intended, this will be a base 
Says a senior Bush adviser. “It 
e time and constant repetition, but 


stores, 


election 
will t 


we will communicate with our base of 


white and Asian voters. Law and order 
will eventually win for us because hard- 
working, honest people are scared and de- 
serve protection. In the end the question 
will be, Who is better positioned to afford 
that protection?” In other words, while it 
is possible to read Bush’s saying “We 
must make this never happens 
again” in various ways, the President's 
team hopes that by Nov. 3, one meaning 
alone will predominate—and Woody Allen 
will have been proved correct again: “No 
matter how cynical you are, it’s hard to 
keep up.” 

It won't all be dark, of course. “Cam- 
paigning,” said a manual used by Nixon’s 
political staff, “is symbolic, ie., it is not 
what the candidate actually does as much 
as what it appears he does.” Bush will do 
what he has already begun doing. He will 
speak of addressing the “causes of unrest” 
and the importance of “understanding 
hopelessness.” This much he can do in his 
sleep. Bush has always spoken about com- 
passion and opportunity and fairness. As 
Vice President, he told a friendly biogra- 
pher that “as long as there are people hurt- 
ing out there, out job isn’t over ... we will 
never be a truly prosperous nation until 
all within it prosper.” When he accepted 
the 1988 Republican nomination, he said, 


sure 
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Framed by the riot’s devastation, Bush confers with local leaders 






“T've seen the urban children who play 
amid the shattered glass and the shattered 
lives We need a new harmony among 
the races in our country.” After his Inaugu- 
ration, in his first address to Congress as 
President, he said, “We must care for those 
around us. A decent society shows compas- 
sion for the poor.” Kind and gentle words 
all, yet today 2 million more Americans live 
in poverty, and the poor are even poorer 
than when Bush became President. 

For content, or at least for its sem- 
blance, the White House is renewing its 
call for enterprise zones and tenant owner- 
ship of federal housing projects—ideas 
Bush has rhetorically supported for years 
but has never pushed in any meaningful 
way. He has already rediscovered Jack 
Kemp, the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Secretary slighted and scorned for 
three years because he too frequently and 
too passionately spoke of the need for a do- 
mestic policy worthy of the term. In his 
own departure, Kemp will fulfill his new 
role as the Administration’s ultimate team 
player. “Don’t try to divide me from the 
President,” Kemp fairly screamed into the 
phone last week. “The President has adopt- 
ed my whole agenda. I'm not the pitcher, 
but the ball has finally been hit to me. Don’t 
expect me to look back in some self-serving 
way and ask me to say, ‘I told you so.’ ” 
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While this much of the game plan 
seems smart, it ignores a painfully obvious 
fact: the Republicans have been in power 
for 12 years; the fire this time has 
curred on their watch. “This time,” say: 
Republican strategist Kevin Phillips, “the 
pitiful lack of an urban strategy is Bush’s 
fault, and most voters are smart enough to 
know that that's at least a part of the prob- 
lem. Nixon talked tough, but he expanded 
food stamps, supported a guaranteed an- 
nual income and generally gave the im- 
pression that he cared. Bush simply isn’t 
credible on these issues.” 

A heavy dose of feigned compassion, 
coupled with appeals for law and order, is 
only half the game plan. The other half, al- 
ready on full display, is designed to nail 
Bill Clinton, and it too borrows from an old 
Nixon campaign maxim: It is not what the 
opposition candidate actually stands for, it 
is what he can be made to appear to stand 
for. The President has backed away from 
his spokesman’s attack on the Great Soci- 
ety, but he has repeated the charge that 
Clinton represents a return to the failed, 
big-spending solutions Lyndon Johnson 
favored. As congressional Democrats pro- 





pose answers that could cost upwards of 


$100 billion, the Bush forces are delighted. 
“Clinton can say, “That’s not me,’ says a 
White House aide, “but before he can get 
to what he’s really for, he’s going to have 
to distance himself from the Democrats in 
Congress. And when he does that, he'll 
jeopardize his base by upsetting the blacks 
he needs to turn out in droves. When he 
turns back to recapture them, we'll hit 
him for supporting the conventional Dem- 
ocratic response of throwing money at the 
problems. The people who vote, the mid- 
dle-class swing voters, hear ‘city’ as a code 
word for blacks and decay, for everything 
they've run to the suburbs to avoid. 
They're upset with the King verdict, sure, 
but they're more upset about their being 





| ple want hope. We think 


the next white victim when they drive 
through the areas they've mortgaged their 
lives to escape from.” 

While Bush's strategists “would not be 
surprised” if the electorate sees a “white 
truck driver” ad, the Clinton camp has an 
image it will “definitely” use this fall. 
“What we're all about is the post-riot vid- 
eo,”’ says deputy campaign manager 
George Stephanopoulos, “the shots of 
blacks and whites and Hispanics and 
Asians pushing brooms together in the 
cleanup. In a nutshell, that's our whole 
campaign. Everything 
else is secondary. The 
way to defeat wedge is- 
sues is with web issues. 
The Republicans are ge- 
niuses at playing to peo- 
ple’s fears. But this is 
not 1988. Today the de- 
cline is everywhere, and 
everywhere evident to 
everyone. We think peo- 


CO! 


the c.o.p. is stuck in the 
past. | hope we're right.” 

To his credit, Clinton 
has been preaching ra- 
cial harmony from the 
outset of his campaign, and before many 
audiences ill disposed to applaud his ap- 
peal. He has also advanced a coherent plan 
for economic renewal that insists on recip- 
rocal responsibility, a nothing-for-nothing 
program that strays far from traditional 
liberalism. In the current context, and in 
addition to his support for the enterprise 
zones and tenant-ownership schemes that 
Bush favors, the elements that matter are 
these: an earned income tax credit that 
would ensure that those who work full 
time cannot fall below the poverty line; a 
proliferation of community financial insti- 


LOS. 


| tutions modeled on Chicago’s South Shore 


Bank that would provide capital for inner- 


Clinton saw the same scenes as Bush, but perceives the problems differently 
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city businesses; welfare reform that would 
reduce benefits substantially for those 
who won't work; drug treatment on de- 
mand; national service, the plan that of- 
fers a college education to those who will 
“pay” for it with a period of community 
service at below-market wages; appren- 
ticeship training for those who don’t want 
a university education; and strict child- 
support enforcement of the kind Clinton 
has introduced in Arkansas, where a fa- 
ther’s Social Security number is entered 
| on birth certificates to ensure collections 
when Dads become 
deadbeats. And, adds 
Stephanopoulos, in an 
effort to be “smart as 
well as tough on crime,” 
Clinton has been among 
the first to call for in- 
creased community po- 
licing, for getting cops 
back on the street. “Un- 
less crime is controlled 






Clinton, “no amount of 
tax incentives will lure 
significant businesses 
there.” 

Clinton hopes that 
enlightened self-interest will cause swing 
voters to buy his agenda. He tirelessly re- 
peats a statistic popularized by New Jer- 
sey Senator Bill Bradley: by the year 2000, 
only 57% of those entering the work force 
will be native-born whites. “It has become 

| increasingly clear that the economic fu- 
ture of whites is tied inextricably to that of 
minorities,” says Clinton. “From now on, 
we all rise or fall together, economically as 
well as morally.” 

Will any of this work for Clinton? His- 
tory suggests he’s playing a losing hand, 
that civil disturbance favors those whose 
first priority is law and order. But Phillips 
says that the bankruptcy of Bush's urban 
record may mean that as “the spotlight of 
morality shifts from Clinton's personal 
failings to racial détente—where Clinton 
has a clear advantage—it is hard to see 
how it will not get hot for the man who in- 
troduced Willie Horton into the lexicon of 
American politics.” 

In 1971, three years after he left the 
White House, Lyndon Johnson said, 
“Nothing makes a man come to grips more 

| directly with his conscience than the pres- 
idency. The burden of his responsibility 
literally opens up his soul. In the White 
House, a man becomes his commitments. 
He learns what he genuinely wants to be.” 
So far, all Americans really know about 
George Bush (who began his political ca- 
reer by opposing the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
as a “radical” intrusion on states’ rights) 
is that he wants to be President for four 
more years and that, as he has said, he will 
do “whatever it takes” to win. But it is not 
too late. It is never too late. Like nations, 
souls can always be saved. cd 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


BLEEDING-HEART 


CONSERVATIVES 


How Jack Kemp and 
friends, after the L.A. 
riots, are pushing a 
reluctant Bush to lead 
anew market-oriented 
war on poverty 


By DAN GOODGAME WASHINGTON 
RESIDENT BUSH TOLD RE- 
porters last week that the 
Los Angeles riots “vindicat- 
ed” a critique of federal anti- 
poverty programs he had 
made a year earlier at the 
University of Michigan—the 

very place where Lyndon Johnson had 
launched the Great Society in 1964. “Pro- 
grams designed to ensure racial harmony 
generated animosity,” Bush had said in 
his Michigan speech. “Programs intended 
to help people out of poverty invited 
dependency.” 

This provocative analysis was support- 
ed by the steady rise of poverty despite the 
fact that taxpayers spend $220 billion a 
year—$6,500 for every poor adult and 
child in the country—to fight it. Before 
that speech and since, Bush has avoided 
the issue, seldom addressing it in public or 
in his arm-twisting of lawmakers. But 








since Los Angeles erupted, a handful of 


conservative activists among his advisers, 
led by Housing Secretary Jack Kemp, have 
been urging the President to fight for new 
market-oriented, antibureaucratic ap- 
proaches to poverty—including programs 
that Bush himself had halfheartedly pro- 
posed in previous budgets. As William 
Bennett, the former drug policy director 
for Bush, observed, “If you’re going to de- 
nounce a set of programs that we've al- 
ready spent $2.5 trillion on, you’d damn 
well better have an attractive alternative.” 
Suggestions from these “bleeding-heart 
conservatives” include: 


PRIVATIZATION OF PUBLIC HOUSING. 
Kemp has long worked to convert housing- 
project tenants into homeowners with a 
stake in their community. Bush has paid 
only lip service to the program, known as 
Hope. Congress last year approved it in 
principle, but denied it serious funding and 


required, in a typical cut-the-baby-in-half 
compromise, that another housing-project 
unit must be built for each one that is 
turned over to tenant ownership. The 
White House budget office has calculated 
that this scheme would cost about $100,000 
a unit, and that tenants as well as taxpayers 
would be better served by a simple system 
of vouchers that the poor could use to buy 
or rent housing from private owners. 


TAX INCENTIVES. Kemp wants to elimi- 
nate capital-gains taxes and reduce levies 
for businesses that locate in inner-city 
“enterprise zones.” Conservatives also 
would increase the Earned Income Tax 
Credit, to make even minimum-wage jobs 
more attractive than living on welfare 


WEED AND SEED. Attorney General Wil- 
liam Barr and Budget Director Richard 
Darman have pushed a scheme that would 
“weed” career criminals out of inner-city 
neighborhoods through massive sweeps 
by federal and local lawmen, and would 
continue to pacify these areas with inten- 
sive “community policing.” These neigh- 
borhoods would then be “seeded” with so- 
cial programs such as drug treatment, 
youth recreation and job training. Sixteen 
cities are set to receive $1 million each un- 
der the pilot program this year, and Bush 
has requested $500 million more in his 
budget now before Congress. 


EDUCATION CHOICE. Bush has encour- 
aged school districts to let parents choose 
among various public and private schools, 
and thus foster accountability. Poor par- 
ents like education choice, but many 
school bureaucrats and congressional 
Democrats despise it. Conservatives are 
urging Bush to take on publicly opponents 
of school choice who educate their own 
children in private schools. Example: Mas- 
sachusetts Senator Ted Kennedy. 


WELFARE REFORM. Poor mothers who 
take a job or marry a man with a job stand 
to lose cash benefits from Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, and health care 
for their families under Medicaid. While 
some hard-liners would abolish arpe alto- 
gether, some conservatives, including 
Stuart Butler of the Heritage Foundation, 
would reduce benefits for unmarried 
mothers and those who remain unem- 
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Kemp visiting a tenant-managed housing 
project in Boston: Bush long ignored 
him but now embraces his ideas 


ployed after their children enter school, 
while increasing benefits for poor women 
who marry and work. 


PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS. Once disdained 
as a relic of the New Deal, the idea of hir- 
ing the poor, at least temporarily, to plant 
trees or patch potholes is gaining among 
conservatives. Grudgingly aligning them- 
selves with many liberals on this issue, 
they have concluded that there simply are 
not enough private jobs available during 
times of slow economic growth, and that 
the benefits to the poor, in work experi- 
ence and dignity, would outweigh the 
costs. 


At a series of Cabinet meetings last 
week, Bush was warned by some of his 
more cautious advisers, led by Treasury 
Secretary Nicholas Brady, that a full-court 
press for antipoverty programs would en- 
tangle the Administration in a bidding 
war with the Democrats. But Bush sided 
with Kemp and the other reformers—in 
part because private polls and focus 
groups showed that his hesitant initial 
response to the riots had undermined his 
reputation for decisive leadership in a 
crisis. Still, some advisers doubt that 
Bush will make passage of conservative 
antipoverty programs a real priority, giv- 
en his neglect of them for the past three 
Said one White House official: 


years 

“The burden is on us to show that we will 

fight for this.” rs 
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THE AFTERMATH 


LESSONS OF LOS 





By WALTER SHAPIRO 


Sufficient manpower is a prerequisite for 
controlling potentially dangerous crowds; 
the speed with which it arrives may well de- 
termine whether the situation can be 
controlled. 

-Report of the National Advisory 

Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968 


OUR HOURS—240 UGLY, 
frightening Hobbesian min- 
utes—was all it took for 
South Central Los Angeles 
to lapse into a violent state 
of anarchy. Four hours 
half a normal patrol shift 
was all the time needed for the Los Ange- 
les Police Department to cede temporary 
control of the streets to looters and arson- 
ists. Even as the faint traces of smoke still 
linger in the air, the L.A. riots have begun 
their transformation from grisly reality to 
political clichés. Beginning with White 
House press secretary Marlin Fitzwater, 
Republicans blamed the rioting on every- 
thing from Lyndon Johnson's Great Soci- 
ety to liberal permissiveness. The Demo 
cratic from _— putative 
presidential nominee Bill Clinton on 
down, was equally predictable: this time 
the villains were a decade of Republican 
neglect of urban problems and the laissez- 
faire moral climate of the Reagan years. 
But each of these characterizations 
misses the point. Despite their rage at the 
acquittal of the four policemen charged 
with beating Rodney King, the vast major- 
ity of the people in South Central L.A. did 
not degenerate into a mob putting the 
torch to their own neighborhood—or turn 
themselves into a revolutionary army 
Rather, they watched helplessly as their 
troubled inner-city area, whose law-abid- 
ing residents had been pleading for better 
police protection for years, was pillaged 
and set aflame by hordes of looters. By all 
indications, the rioting could have been 
contained with proper planning, commit- 
ment of resources, leadership and an early 
and prudent show of force by the Los An- 
geles police. All these ingredients were 
tragically lacking in Los Angeles. The per- 
formance of the L.A.P.p. during the crucial 
early moments of the uprising is an object 
lesson in how not to deal with civil disor- 
ders. Key mistakes 


response, 


DERELICTION AT THE TOP: In many 
other cities, police chief Daryl Gates 
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On the initial night of the rioting, arson raged out of control in neighborhoods like this as 


would have been removed from office af- 
ter the Rodney King beating. Instead, the 
city’s civil service laws give Mayor Tom 
Bradley no authority over the city’s top 
cop, who can be fired only for corruption 
or criminal behavior. During his 14 
years as chief, the controversial Gates 
had set the tenor of a macho, take-no- 
nonsense police force. Despite cries for 
his resignation, Gates clung to his job 
and only reluctantly agreed to retire at 
the end of June. It was too late. On April 
29, 3% hours after the verdict in the 
King case was announced, Gates left his 
office at about 6:30 p.m. to drive 11 miles 
to attend a small political fund raiser in 
affluent Brentwood. The cause was dear 
to his heart: opposition to a Los Angeles 
ballot measure that would, at last, make 
the police chief more accountable to 
elected officials. Even though Gates 
claimed he was at the fund raiser for 
just five minutes (it was closer to 20) 
and was in communication with com- 
manders via radio and cellular phone, he 
was at the fund raiser or on the road for 
roughly 90 minutes when the police 
were losing control of the situation in 
South Central L.A 
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AN INVISIBLE PLAN: Assistant police 
chief David Dotson recounts that Gates 
rebuffed pleas from at least one high- 
ranking officer to clarify issues such as 
the chain of command in anticipation of 
the King verdict. The day before the riot- 
ing, Gates had confidently assured city of- 
ficials that the police were prepared for 
anything. Even now he insists he had re- 
viewed detailed plans for dealing with 
civil unrest with his commanding offi- 
cers. But none of these purported prepa- 
rations were visible once the rioting 
arted. In fact, it seemed as if there was 
no plan at all. As law-enforcement expert 
Charles Beene, a retired San Francisco 
police captain, explains, “You must have 
plans in place: upwardly escalating in re- 
sponse quicker than the looters can 
When the bad guys see no response, they 
instantly up their tactics: burning, loot- 
ing, assaults.” 

The comparatively small size of the 
Los Angeles police force made matters 
worse. “Let’s forget Chief Gates. You 
should talk about the number of police,” 
argues Rex Applegate, a retired Army 
lieutenant colonel and a leading riot-con- 
trol specialist. “L.A. has about 8,000. New 
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York City can field 30,000 officers and can 


flood a riot with blue uniforms.” This 
manpower shortage was compounded 


when police commanders failed to declare 
a tactical alert soon enough, which would 
have deployed additional officers to the 
initial trouble spots. 


A FATAL RETREAT: It was shortly after 
5:30 on the fateful afternoon of April 29 
when a still containable riot turned into a 
rout. Roughly 25 police officers were trying 
to restrain an angry crowd at an intersec- 
tion in South Central L.A.; an attempt to 
make arrests prompted shouts, rock throw- 
ing and pushing and shoving between the 
police and the mob. An amateur videotape 
taken at the scene recorded a voice shouting 
over the police loudspeaker, “I want every- 
body out of here. Florence and Normandie. 
Everybody. Get out. Now.” As the outnum- 
bered police drove off, the rioting roared out 
of control. Hapless motorists caught in the 
intersection were dragged from their cars 
and beaten. Looting and arson broke out a 
block away. Lieut. Mike Moulin, the field 
commander who ordered the retreat, later 
defended his decision: “I didn’t want [the 
officers] killed. It’s really that simple.” 








fire fighters waited in vain for escorts from the inexplicably paralyzed Los Angeles police 





THE FAILURE TO REGROUP: What re- 
mains mystifying is why more than 100 of- 
ficers, seething with frustration, re- 
mained for about the next two hours at 
their fallback position 1% miles away, 
waiting for orders to move back in. The or- 
ders were finally issued. For much of this 
period, Gates was either at the fund raiser 
or in transit. “The command structure | 
was not in place. They didn’t keep in 
touch,” said deputy fire chief Donald An- 
thony, who had 20 fire engines in place 
waiting for police escorts. To law-enforce- 
ment strategists like Beene, the long delay 
was fatal. “You think one hour isn’t very 
long? One hour in a crowd situation is like | 
weeks or months,” he said. Says L.A. 
County sheriff Sherman Block: “It’s my 
belief that a show of force at [the intersec- 
tion where the riot started] might not have 
stopped everything but certainly would | 
have had a significant impact.” 





FIDDLING AS ACITY BURNS: Even when 
the L.a.p.p. slowly returned to the streets 
on the second day of rioting, it often be- 
haved as if afflicted by a kind of paralysis 
In a typical incident in the mid-Wilshire 
district, a phalanx of 50 police officers | 
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Chief Daryl Gates claimed that his 


officers could cope with the rage 
after the King verdict, but the police 
abandoned the city to a mob 


guarded a Vons supermarket in the face of 
taunts from looters. Frustrated, the crowd 
moved on to an unprotected Thrifty drug- 
store a block away, which they proceeded 
to strip. The police waited patiently at 
Vons until the looters began leaving 
Thrifty and then—and only then—did they 
move in with sirens blaring to “secure” 
the area. Meanwhile, in this languid, but 
lethal, game of cat and mouse, the mob 
moved three blocks down the street to at- 
tack a Find It All electronics store. The po- 
lice waited from the safety of Thrifty be- 
fore finally moving to try to capture the 
last few stragglers at the Find It All store 
The police grabbed several looters and 
clubbed one man repeatedly. Then, as the 
rioters shouted their defiance, the police 
freed everyone they were holding 

Inexplicable scenes like this make it 
impossible to view the L.A. riots solely as 
an outburst of self-destructive black rage 
By one preliminary estimate, more than 
half the people arrested in the riot were 
Hispanic and 10% were white. Memories 
of how long it took inner-city areas to re- 
cover from the destruction of the Watts ri- 
ots are still fresh in the minds of many Los 
Angeles blacks, who despaired at a repeti- 
tion of the violence. 

Some people speculate that Gates 
wanted a civic Gétterdammerung—a trau- 
matic breakdown that would somehow 
justify his crude law-and-order faith. The 
Rev. Cecil Murray, an influential black 
pastor, calls Gates “a proud man, almost a 
vain man.”” Murray theorizes, “What bet- 
ter vindication upon those who find him 
anathema than to let them write for him 
[Gates] a blank check to destroy?” There 
is, however, no evidence to support any 
conspiracy theory, and Gates instead 
blames critics of the L.a.p.p.’s tough tactics 
for the chaotic police response in the early 
phases of the rioting. “Police officers on 
the street are scared to death to use any 
kind of force,” he argues, “because they 
think they're going to be second-guessed.” 

The police commission will soon begin 
an investigation that may eventually pro- 
vide an explanation of the L.A.P.D.’s break- 
down. Meanwhile, it is heartrending to 
wonder how much destruction, how much 
lawlessness, how much human tragedy 
could have been prevented if only the Los 
Angeles Police Department had been pre- 
pared, had been resolute, and—most im- 
portant of all—had been well led. —Reported 
by Tom Curry/New York and Jeanne McDowell/ 
Los Angeles 
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| COVER STORIES | STORIES 


MUST 


THIS MAN 


DIE? 


Roger Keith Coleman says he 
didn’t kill anybody, but the 


courts are tired of listening. 
That could be a tragic mistake. 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


“Our procedure has been always haunted by the ghost of 
the innocent man convicted. [tis an unreal dream.” 
Judge Learned Hand, 1923 


ERE IS A STORY AS TWISTED AS THE THIN 
bands of highway that corduroy the moun- 
tainous tip of southwestern Virginia, a re- 
mote pocket of mining country where the 
river runs black with coal dust in the 
spring. This much can be stated with cer- 
tainty: on the night of March 10, 1981, in the 
town of Grundy, a young woman named 
Wanda Fay McCoy was raped, stabbed twice in the chest 
and slashed across the neck with such force that the 
gash, 4 in. wide and 2 in. deep, cut almost to her spinal 
cord. When her husband Brad returned home, he dis- 
covered Wanda lying on the floor in a warm pool of 
blood. Her cable-knit sweater was hiked up around her 
neck and her indigo underpants shoved down around 
her left foot 
The brutality of the murder so stunned the people of 
Grundy (pop. 1,300) that from that time on, townspeople 
began to lock their doors at night. No one expected to 
sleep very well until the murderer was found. 

y didn’t have to wait long. Grundy police did not 
initially find any evidence of forced entry into the McCoy 
house, so they assumed Wanda must have opened the 
door to her killer. Brad said his shy, reclusive wife, who 
had been jittery since receiving a series of obscene phone 











calls the year before, would have opened the door to only three 
men in town. Police questioned all three and quickly decided on 
their man: Roger Keith Coleman, then 22, a coal miner married to 
Wanda's younger sister. Coleman had the misfortune of having a 
record and lacking a convincing alibi. He had served time from 
1977 to 1979 for attempted rape, which helped persuade police 


that they had found Wanda’s killer. A month later, they arrested | 


him. A year later, there was a four-day trial. 'The evidence—or lack 
of it—raised doubts about his guilt. But after three hours of jury 
deliberation, Coleman was found guilty of rape and murder, and 
sentenced to death. 

In the decade since then, Coleman has steadfastly maintained 
his innocence. He has also nearly exhausted his avenues of appeal. 
Barring a last-minute federal court intervention or a grant of 
clemency by Virginia Governor Douglas Wilder, Coleman, now 33, 


will be executed on May 20 by a high-voltage wave of electricity | 


that will wipe out his nervous system, followed by a low-voltage 
shock designed to finish the job. It is a prospect that Coleman says 
leaves him “anxious, of course.” 

His current pro bono attorneys at the high-priced, high-pow- 
ered Washington firm of Arnold & Porter have waged a canny 
campaign to draw media attention to Coleman's case. Their ef- 
forts, launched in 1984 and now spearheaded by a 28-year-old as- 
sociate named Kathleen Behan, were given a boost when indepen- 
dent investigator Jim McCloskey 
turned his attention to Coleman in 
1988. McCloskey is renowned for 
tracking down lost or overlooked 
evidence that has often led to the 
freeing of convicted murderers. 

If, in essence, Coleman’s sup- 
porters have sought to stage a new 
trial through the press, the tactic is 
understandable: the courts have so 
far failed Coleman miserably. It is 
quite possible he will die, the vic- 
tim of a justice system so bent on 
streamlining procedures and clear- 
ing dockets that the question of 
whether or not he actually mur- 
dered Wanda McCoy has become a 
subsidiary consideration. 

It was never supposed to work 
this way. Back in 1976 when the 
Supreme Court reinstated the 
death penalty, it signaled in a se- 
ries of decisions that utmost vigi- 
lance must be applied in capital 
cases. The court warned that death 
is the “most irrevocable of sanctions,” and spoke of the “need for 
reliability in the determination that death is the appropriate pun- 
ishment.” But under Chief Justice William Rehnquist's leader- 
ship, the Supreme Court seems more concerned with finality than 
fairness. Frustrated by the mounds of habeas corpus petitions 
that clog federal dockets—Coleman’s current petition, which in- 
cludes the Commonwealth of Virginia’s rebuttal, is more than 4% 
in. thick—the court has sharply curtailed the ability of state pris- 
oners, including capital felons, to approach federal courts with 
challenges to their convictions or sentences. “It is not clear to me 
what, if anything, will allow you to have a hearing in federal court 
asa matter of right,” says Bryan Stevenson, director of Alabama’s 
Capital Representation Resource Center. 

The fact that federal judges have found constitutional errors in 
about 40% of the death penalty cases they have reviewed since 
1976 does not seem to faze the Supreme Court. Instead the court’s 
insistent message is that defendants are represented adequately 
in the state courts, so federal appeals are unnecessarily redun- 
dant. In last week’s habeas corpus decision, for instance, Justice 
Byron White wrote, “It is hardly a good use of scarce judicial re- 
sources to duplicate fact finding in federal court merely because a 
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The victim: shy and reclusive Wanda Fay McCoy 





petitioner has negligently failed to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties in state-court proceedings.” 

Lawyers who know their way around death row argue that 
such an opinion could only have been written by someone serious- 
ly out of touch with the way justice is served up at the state level. 
Often those most in need of help—the poorest and the least educat- 
ed—get the shoddiest representation. They may be defended by 
court-appointed lawyers who are either young and inexperienced 
or old and broken down; either way, these attorneys rarely have 
experience with the intricacies of habeas law—perhaps the most 
complex part of criminal procedure. Where once the Supreme 
Court protected defendants from dumb or lazy lawyers, now de- 
fendants pay the price for their attorneys’ mistakes. “It means,” 
says Esther Lardent, director of the American Bar Association's 
Post-Conviction Death Penalty Representation Project, “the worse 
someone’s trial lawyer is, the less likely they are to get review.” 

Roger Keith Coleman’s case is filled with the kinds of errors 
that make federal review so vital. There is an allegation that Cole- 
man’s trial may have been tainted by a biased juror; that his law- 
yers made some major blunders; that another man may have com- 
mitted the crime. But tidy procedural obstacles have blocked 
Coleman’s attempts to obtain a federal evidentiary hearing. With 
the clock ticking toward his execution, it is reasonable to ask: Just 
what does it take to get a reconsideration of a conviction that 
brings a sentence of death? 

Coleman is not on death row be- 
cause some witness claimed to see 
him murder Wanda McCoy. Or be- 
cause someone saw him enter her 
house. Or because his fingerprints 
were found in the house, on her 
body or on a murder weapon. He is 
not even in trouble because some- 
one offered a plausible motive for 
Coleman's wanting his sister-in- 
law dead. The case against Cole- 
man is built solely on circumstan- 
tial evidence: bits of hair, blood, 
semen that may be his, but then 
again may not. 

Coleman sympathizers find 
this evidence pretty thin; detrac- 
tors think it is solid. “I'm not only 
convinced beyond a_ reasonable 
doubt,” says Tom Scott, a Grundy 
attorney who acted as a special 
prosecutor during Coleman’s trial. 
“I'm convinced beyond every imag- 
inable and conceivable doubt of 
Coleman’s guilt, based on that evidence alone.” 

It was not as though he had no alibi at all. At the trial, six wit- 
nesses vouched for Coleman’s movements the night of the mur- 
der. He went toa grocery to buy some antacid pills; he reported for 
work at a coal mine, only to learn that the night shift had been laid 
off; he picked up his work clothes at the mine, then stopped to chat 
with a friend; he visited another friend in a trailer park; he went 
home to his wife. Important testimony came from Philip Vandyke, 
a friend of Coleman’s, who could point to the precise time of their 
conversation because at its conclusion he punched a time clock. 
Although Vandyke had no apparent motive to lie on Coleman’s be- 
half and risk being charged with perjury, the prosecution appar- 
ently persuaded the jury to disregard his testimony. 

In so doing, it opened up a 30-minute gap in Coleman’s ac- 
count. During that time, prosecutors argued, Coleman parked his 
truck, waded across a creek, climbed a hill the length of three foot- 
ball fields, raped Wanda twice, slit her throat, then escaped un- 
seen. The prosecutors offered no eyewitnesses and little proof to 
support this scenario. In a sense, the most important clues in this 
case may be the ones that were missing. Given the haste with 
which Coleman would have had to act, he might have been expect- 
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ed to leave telling signs behind. A fingerprint. A footprint. At the 
very least, there should have been traces of the mud and water 
that would have clung to his pants after fording waters 10-in. 
deep. No such evidence was offered. 

Absent a motive, murder weapon or witness, the prosecution's 
case rested on three pieces of evidence. A forensic test demon- 
strated that one of two types of sperm found on the victim—the 
other sperm, the prosecution argued, was that of her husband— 
belonged to someone who was a blood type B secretor, meaning 
that the blood type can be determined by samples of any bodily flu- 
id. Coleman matched the description—but since roughly 10% of 
Grundy’s population has type B blood, it is likely that others in the 
town fit the bill. The prosecution also produced brown hairs the 
same color as Coleman's, lifted from Wanda’s red pubic hair. But 
other hairs picked up when police vacuumed the McCoy’s home 
the night of the murder did not match Coleman's 


jailhouse snitch named Roger Matney testified 
that while sharing a cell with Coleman before the 
trial, Coleman stated that he and another man 
raped Wanda, then the other man killed her. Af- 
ter offering up this story a year later at Coleman's 
trial, Matney was released from serving the re- 
mainder of four concurrent four-year prison sen- 
tences. Later Matney’s mother-in-law claimed 
that he had admitted to making it all up, which he 
in turn denied. 

An experienced defense team might have poked 
holes through the prosecution's case. But Coleman was a poor coal 
miner, with no spare cash to hire an attorney. His court-appointed 
lawyer, Terry Jordan, was just two years out of law school and had 
tried only one murder case. In Bartleby fashion, Jordan told the 
judge at the outset that he would “prefer not to” handle the case. It 
is interesting to note that according to Matney’s arrest records, a 
Terry Jordan represented Matney in an assault and battery hear- 
ing scheduled for May 29, 1981; that is the same day that Matney 
gave his statement about Coleman’s alleged jailhouse ‘“‘confes- 
sion” to the police. 

Coleman asserts in his pending appeal that his initial legal rep 
resentation was woefully inadequate. His court papers contend 
that the ensuing investigation of the facts was so bare bones that 
neither Jordan nor his other assigned attorney, Steve Arey, ever 
retraced Coleman's steps the night of the murder to clock his 
movements or search for witnesses. They never went inside the 
McCoy or Coleman houses. They never measured the creek to see 
if the water marks on Coleman's pants matched the water level of 
the creek. 

Much of the evidence that might have vindicated Coleman has 
still never been heard in court. Because rumors about the murder 
were plentiful and pretty much everyone knew about Coleman's 
prior conviction, his lawyers petitioned for a change of venue. But 
Arey did not show up for the motion, leaving the argument to Jor 
dan, whom Coleman charges with inadequate preparation. The 
case remained in Grundy, the seat of Buchanan County. After the 
trial, one of Coleman's appeals would be based on a report that a 
juror had allegedly announced that he hoped to be seated on the 
jury so he could “burn the s.o.b.” The juror has denied making the 
statement. 

Most shocking is the evidence the defense never presented. A 
few days after the murder, Keester Shortridge, who lived near the 
McCoys, found in the back of his truck a plastic bag stuffed with 
blood-soaked lilac sheets, two Van Heusen cowboy shirts and a 
pair of scissors. Instead of calling the police, Shortridge buried the 
bag in a landfill. A few weeks ago, Jordan signed an affidavit stat- 
ing that he too knew about Shortridge’s discovery of the sheets 
prior to the trial. “I considered the information useless,” he stat- 
ed. Under the Supreme Court's current interpretation of habeas 
corpus law, that admission ensures that any higher court will find 
the information useless as well. But it might have been useful to 
Roger Coleman. 











Then there is the matter of Coleman's clothes. Prosecutors 
have never doubted that the bag of clothing Coleman surrendered 
to the police the day after the murder contained the same items he 
wore the night Wanda was slain. Indeed, during the trial the pros- 
ecutors made much of three droplets of blood that matched Wan- 
da's type O blood on the left leg of the blue jeans. 

The defense team could have made more of those same 
clothes, but didn’t. Given the gory nature of the killing, Coleman's 
clothes should have been splattered with blood. They weren't. Giv- 
en his need to get out of the McCoy house—by the prosecution's 
own scenario, Coleman showered later, not at the McCoy’s—there 
should have been traces of semen in his underwear and on his 
wash cloth. There weren't. The prosecution claimed that Coleman 
waded through a 10-in.-deep creek, a charge it supported by point- 
ing out that the legs of his jeans were wet. But, observes Coleman’s 
uncle, disabled coal miner Roger Lee Coleman, “his long under- 
wear wasn't wet; his socks wasn't wet; the inside of his boots 
wasn't wet either.” 

The lawyers also never raised the issue of the blackish-red soil 
found on Wanda's hands and extending up the sleeves of her 
sweater, or of her broken fingernails, which were caked with soil. 
Such details suggest a struggle that might have taken place out- 
doors. Coleman had no scratches on him; neither did any of the 
other people questioned immediately after the murder. 

These are the sorts of consider- 
ations that Coleman might have 
raised on appeal. But during his 
first habeas appeal, a pair of pro 
bono lawyers from Arnold & Porter 
argued primarily that there was in- 
sufficient proof of his guilt. Since 
then, court after court has rejected 
Coleman's arguments, maintaining 
that such details should have been 
presented in the first appeal. A year 
ago, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
against his petition for an evidentia- 
ry hearing because the Washington 
lawyers filed papers a day too late. 
“Coleman might very well be inno- 
cent, yet the Supreme Court has 
used this arbitrary rule that he can’t 
take advantage of habeas corpus 
just because it wasn't technically 
filed correctly,” says Democratic 
Representative Don Edwards, chair- 
man of the House judiciary subcom- 
mittee on civil and constitutional 
rights. “That is really shocking.” 

All Coleman has left to argue is his “actual innocence.” It is the 
one legal path—albeit a narrow one—that might enable him to cir- 
cumvent the habeas corpus guidelines that now essentially re- 
strict capital felons to a single federal appeal. Kathleen Behan, his 
new attorney, has been relentless in developing the innocence ar- 
gument. She has made more than a dozen trips to Grundy to un- 
cover new evidence and enlist further support. A few months ago, 
she rented a backhoe to dig up the landfill where Keester Shor- 
tridge said he dumped the bloody sheets. For her effort, she was 
rewarded with a 1-ft. by 2-ft. swatch of the sheet. She has not only 
lobbied the press for coverage, but has waged a letter-writing cam- 
paign to Virginia lawyers, entreating them to write to Governor 
Wilder and ask for clemency on Coleman's behalf. 

This final habeas corpus appeal offers seven reasons why Cole- 
man should be granted an evidentiary hearing that will enable 
him to prove his innocence. Behan believes that she has “over- 
whelming” evidence someone else killed Wanda and that if a 
hearing is granted, her evidence of Coleman's innocence will pre- 
vail. Her fear is that she will never be able to make the case. “I 
think we're going to run out of time,” she says, “and that’s what's 
so frustrating.” As of late last week, a federal district judge had 





The question of 
whether or not 
Coleman murdered 


McCoy has become 
a secondary 
consideration 








not yet ruled on Coleman’s petition. If Coleman loses his appeal, he 
can take it to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, then 
to the Supreme Court. These days that final trip hardly seems 
worth the effort. 

There is one other remote possibility. At present, claims of in- 
nocence based on new evidence that raise no constitutional viola- 
tion are not reviewable in habeas corpus proceedings. A Texas 
case pending before the Supreme Court, Herrera v. Collins, seeks 
to establish a constitutional connection: that carrying out execu- 
tions in the face of unexamined new evidence is cruel and unusual 
punishment, in violation of the Eighth Amendment. It is a long- 
shot gamble that the decision will go in Herrera’s favor; it is an 
even longer shot that the decision will come down in time for Cole- 
man to use that argument. 

Given the hostility of the federal courts to multiple petitions, 
Coleman's lawyers might do better to train their sights on the 
clemency hearing. Governor Wilder, a former defense attorney, 
may be willing to listen where the courts are not. Beyond the dis- 
carded sheets and the condition of Coleman’s clothing, there are 
other points that raise a reasonable doubt: 
>In late 1991 Grundy resident Teresa Horn signed an affidavit 
swearing that another man in the county had confessed to Wan- 
da's murder. Last March, Horn voiced her charges in an interview 
on a Roanoke TV station; the next day she was found dead. The 
circumstances have yet to be ex- 
plained convincingly. Over the past 
three weeks, four more witnesses 
came forward, all with stories point- 
ing to the same man. He denies the 
allegations. 
> Coleman was arrested on the po- 
lice theory that Wanda opened the 
door to the intruder. Police subse- 
quently discovered a pry mark on 
the door molding, just 3 in. up from 
the floor, and a fingerprint. Plainly, 
if tests had identified the finger- 
print as belonging to Coleman, the 
jury would have heard. 
>The jailhouse snitch’s version of 
Coleman’s “confession” put another 
man on the murder scene. Other ev- 
idence—including inconclusive 
traces of sodomy—supports the pos- 
sibility that two men were involved. 
Under Virginia's ‘‘triggerman”’ 
statute, a defendant can be executed 
only if he is the one who actually 


| killed the victim. Even if Coleman was one of the two culprits, 


there is a question whether he was the murderer. 

> Frank Hinkle, the police deputy who had been assigned to trail 
Coleman right after the murder, swore two months ago in an affi- 
davit, “I believe that the principal reason for Mr. Coleman’s arrest 
and trial was to reassure the community that a perpetrator had 
been found.” Hinkle was never summoned as a defense witness. 

Coleman may yet be spared. After all, he has McCloskey, one of 
the nation’s most prominent investigators, in his corner. He has a 
determined, active team of lawyers who have the experience and 
funds to pursue every possible lead. His clemency petition will be 
heard by a Governor who is not up for re-election and can there- 
fore be guided by moral considerations without having to worry 
about political consequences. 

As the clock ticks, the biggest consideration may be this: With 
so many questions still outstanding, what’s the big rush to end 
Coleman's life? Yes, 10 years is a long time for a prisoner to sit on 
death row. But additional time is not too much to ask if there is a 
reasonable doubt that he is guilty. Coleman's uncle says, “I’m for 
capital punishment, but I believe you ought to have the right per- 
son involved.” It seems a reasonable standard. —Reported by 
Julie Johnson/Grundy 
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PREMEDITATED 
EXECUTION 


The Supreme Court is the death 
penalty’s final arbiter, but the U.S. 
must decide what it achieves 


By HENDRIK HERTZBERG WASHINGTON 





S BEFITS THE NATION WHOSE SUPERMARKETS 
and shopping malls bedazzle visitors from less 
fortunate lands, the U.S. offers more variety in 
its ways of putting prisoners to death than any 
other country on earth. Under assorted laws in 
the 36 states of the union that mandate capital 
punishment, the condemned may die, in ascend- 
ing order of frequency, by being hanged, by be- 
ing shot by a firing squad, by inhaling cyanide 
gas, by electrocution or—the newest method and 
a dog’s death in more ways than one—by being 
administered poison through an intravenous drip. Unlike at the 
mall, though, there isn't much choice at the retail level. Only 
Utah (shooting or hanging) and Idaho (lethal injection or firing 
squad) offer the customer a limited say in how he (death row’s 
population is 98.5% male) goes. 

In the 100 or so other countries that still punish by death, the 
technology of execution is simpler. A handful favor the heads- 
man’s ax or the even more ancient practice of stoning to death. 
The rest employ either the rope or the bullet, both of which have 
fallen into near total disuse in the U.S. Outside the U.S., capital 
punishment in the 1990s is usually associated with underdevel- 
opment or lack of democracy, usually both. The death penalty no 
longer exists in any European Community country. Most of the 
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nations of the former Soviet bloc have abolished it, and the rest 
are considering doing so. Of the 2,086 executions Amnesty Inter- 
national tracked in 1991, 1,859 took place in two countries: China 
and Iran 

Capital punishment is not an issue in Western Europe: there 
is virtually no agitation to bring it back. It is highly controversial 
in the U.S., of course, but far less so than it ought to be. There is 
no way to explain the opinion polls that show large and growing 
majorities in favor of the death penalty. Today 2,588 people pace 
the death row cells of America’s prisons. Another joins them, on 
average, every day of the year. Fourteen died in 1991; 16 more 
have died so far this year. As the pace of executions mounts, so 
too, sooner or later, will the intensity of the debate. 

Stripped to their essentials, the arguments for capital pun- 
ishment remain what they have always been: deterrence and 
retribution. The first of these arguments is not hard to dispose 
of. Despite innumerable studies, no connection between mur- 
der rates and capital punishment has ever been shown. Of 
course, it stands to reason—it’s only common sense—that the 
possibility of execution would give a potential murderer pause; 
but those who descend into the mental maelstrom of murder 
tend to be precisely those who have left reason and common 
sense behind 

The argument for retribution would be even easier to dismiss 
if it consisted only of a base thirst for revenge. But in its most so- 
phisticated form, the argument is far weightier and more inter- 
esting than that. Society, writes Walter Berns, an eloquent de- 
fender of capital punishment, must manifest a terrible anger in 
the face of a terrible crime, for nothing less will suffice to “re- 
mind us of the moral order by which alone we can live as human 
beings.” 

This is a serious moral argument. Opponents of capital pun- 
ishment must be willing to answer it on its own terms. And they 
do have an answer, which is that the death penalty demeans that 
same moral order. Execution is not legalized murder—any more 
than imprisonment is legalized kidnapping—but it is the coldest, 
| most premeditated form of homicide of all. It does something al- 

most worse than lowering the state to the moral level of the crimi- 
nal: it raises the criminal to moral equality with the social order. 
Indeed, one of the ironies of capital punishment is that it focuses 
attention—and, inevitably, sympathy—on the criminal. 
What is it like to be executed? If you die in the gas chamber, as 
| Robert Alton Harris did in California on April 21, you may stay 
conscious for several minutes after the cyanide pellets drop, ex- 
periencing a terrifying sensation of strangling and sharp pain in 
the arms, shoulders, back and chest. If you die in the electric 
chair, as Roger Coleman is scheduled to do in Virginia on May 20, 
you will be literally burned to death internally—and you will feel 
it, for many long seconds. Afterward, your body will likely be 
fouled by urine, feces and vomited blood. It will be too hot to touch 
for several minutes, and the smell of cooked flesh will permeate 
the execution chamber. If you die by the IV method, as three have 
in Arkansas since 1976, you may not experience much physical 
pain, merely the psychological agony of being strapped to a table 
while waiting to die. 
The wait, of course, will have been longer than the half hour 
| or so in the death chamber. Albert Camus compared capital pun- 
ishment to “a criminal who had warned his victim of the date at 
| which he would inflict a horrible death on him and who, from that 
moment onward, had confined him at his mercy for months.” But 
on America’s death rows, no one is that lucky. Most condemned 
prisoners spend years awaiting execution 
The Bush Administration and its allies on the Supreme Court, 
whose nine Justices are the nation’s final arbiters of life and 
death, are eager to reduce such waits. Their aim is not to make 
capital punishment less terrible but to make it more routine. The 
catch, of course, is that every reduction in the elaborate legal pro- 
cess that has evolved to ensure that only the guilty die increases 
the chances that an innocent person will be subjected to this most 
| irreversible and final of punishments. RE 
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END OF THE 


MIRACLE 


Why the citizens of Europe’s most successful nation 
are increasingly unhappy with their lot: unification has 
proved a heavy burden, and workers are taking it out 
on the faltering government of Helmut Kohl. 


By JAMES O. JACKSON BONN 





OUNDS OF GARBAGE IN THI 
streets, stacks of undeliv- 
ered mail, trains that did 
not run on time. This is 
Germany? 

Yes, indeed. For 11 days, 


Germans got an unaccustomed taste of 


civic disorder, when garbage collectors, 
transport workers and other public em- 
ployees walked off their jobs in the longest 
and most acrimonious strike since the end 
of World War II. Streets stank, planes 
didn’t fly, traffic snarled. In the end the 
workers prevailed, forcing the govern- 
ment of Chancellor Helmut Kohl to sur- 
render to a 5.4% pay raise. It was less than 
the unions wanted but more than Kohl felt 
Germany could afford. 

He may be right. The decision to boost 


wages above the current inflation rate of 


4.5% is almost certain to set off a new in- 
flationary spiral, raise the federal deficit 
and slow the flagging economy. Even so, 
most Germans backed the strike because 
they were angry—embittered by the 
swelling cost of unification, furious over 
rising taxes and indignant at being asked 
to bear too big a share of aid to the former 
communist countries in the East. And the 
anger will not soon subside. Other 
unions, in the metal, printing and con- 
struction trades, will ride the wave of dis- 
content to demand similar increases to 
offset tax hikes linked to German unifica- 
tion. They probably will win pay raises 
too, despite the strenuous objections of 
industrial leaders who predict falling ex- 
ports and vanishing jobs as a result. 

It all marks the end of the most endur- 
ing business-labor armistice in Europe, a 
social contract that allowed Germany to 
achieve its postwar miracle of industrial 
prosperity. Perhaps that compact of mutu- 
al benefit can be restored eventually. Nev- 
ertheless, the size of the wage hikes re- 
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sulting from the strike will damp the 


energy of Europe’s economic powerhouse 
at the critical moment when it is needed to 
pull the Continent together. Germany, the 
“Paymaster of Maastricht,’’ whose 
Bundesbank anchors the European mone- 
tary system that will be unified under that 
treaty’s ambitious integration plans, is 
certainly headed for deep debt, maybe 
even into recession. 

The winners of the strike—if it can be 
said to have winners—were the 2.3 mil- 
lion members of the Public Services and 
Transport Workers’ union, one of 16 
giant labor combines that encompass 
most of western Germany’s work force. 
The 5.4% wage hike they squeezed out of 
the government is, ironically, precisely 
the amount accepted by the union and re- 
jected by the government when an arbi- 
trator recommended it well before the 
strike began on April 27. The union's 
chief weapon was its shrewd, tough-talk- 
ing president, Monika Wulf-Mathies, who 
brilliantly calibrated the walkouts to 
demonstrate the union’s power without 
antagonizing the public. No more than 
430,000 members stayed off the job at any 
one time, limiting the strike’s damage to 
levels other citizens could tolerate. Busi- 
ness losses and public inconvenience 
were held to a minimum. The tactic 
worked. Popular outrage was aimed at 
Kohl, not the garbage collectors 

That accorded neatly with Kohl's slide 
in public esteem. The Chancellor’s star 
has lost much of its luster since the night 
the Berlin Wall came down. His 10-year- 
old conservative coalition is unraveling, 
Germany’s four-year economic boom is ex- 
piring, and the government faces conten- 
tious decisions on vexing social questions 
of political asylum and health-care costs. 
The Chancellor is increasingly seen as 
lacking in leadership. But western Ger- 
mans are especially disgruntled over the 
expense of unification and the amount of 
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A tactic that worked: As trash piled uy 


money the government is transferring to 
the east: something like $1 trillion will 
flow from west to east by the end of the 
century. “The state is taking money out of 
our pockets,” wrote editor Rolf Schmidt- 
Holtz in the weekly magazine Stern, ex- 
pressing a widely held western opinion. 
“People are embittered because they are 
being deceived. The state has no more re- 
serves; billions are trickling away in the 
east to no effect.” 

True, but if wages cannot be kept un- 
der control, German children will also end 
up paying. By giving raises it cannot af- 


| ford, the German government will be 


forced to borrow to meet payrolls. That, to- 
gether with the unavoidable costs of bring- 
ing eastern Germany up to western stan- 


dards, will mean a chronic budget deficit 
of $100 billion a year or more. 

Such spending runs against the grain 
for Germans brought up in the flinty, pay- 
as-you-go atmosphere of the postwar recov- 
ery. It put Kohl ina bind: he could choose to 
fight the unions in a long, crippling strike, 
or he could choose indebtedness. Either 
choice would hurt him politically, but in 
the end, he opted to accept a huge debt in 
the year 2000, when his career will be well 
over, rather than more chaos now. 

In fact, Kohl’s government is already 
vulnerable. Right-wing parties have 
showed surprising strength in recent 
state elections. Kohl's Christian Demo- 
cratic Union and its Bavarian sister party, 





popular anger targeted the government, not the garbage collectors 


lowest ebb in popularity 
since before unification. 
Their liberal coalition part- 
ners, the Free Democrats, 
are faring even worse: their 
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They were not part of the strike move- 
ment, even though they earn on average 
only 62% as much as their western compa- 
triots—those easterners, that is, who have 
any job at all. At least 15% of the east’s 9 
million workers have no jobs, and another 
20% are marking time in programs that 
disguise the true level of unemployment. 

“The western unions refuse to see that 
anything they get will be swallowed by in- 
flation,” says Meinhard Miegel, head of the 
Institute for Economy and Society, a Bonn 
think tank. “They will do nobody any 
good, not even themselves.” Kohl has 
tried, in vain, to tell workers that. “The 
simple fact is that we cannot live beyond 
our means in the long term,” he said. “Ev- 
eryone must be aware that everything 
now pushed through on the wages side be- 
yond a reasonable level is definitely no 
longer available for investment and jobs.” 

After years of nonstop improvement, 
German workers are loath to accept any 
reduction in their comfortable standard of 
living. They are the most pampered and 
protected in the industrial world. The av- 
erage cost to employ a western German 
worker—in pay plus such benefits as com- 
prehensive health insurance and gener- 
ous pensions—is about $23 an hour, com- 
pared with $15 for an American and $16 
for a Japanese. That is for an average 
workweek of only 37.5 hours. Annual va- 
cation is six weeks, plus at least 11 holi- 
days a year. Educational subsidies and 
compulsory national service mean that 
most young people begin careers only in 
their late 20s or early 30s, and then retire 
as young as age 60. 

Nor do the unions put 
much trust in Kohl's words. 
In 1990, campaigning for 
election as the Chancellor of 
one Germany, he promised 
“blossoming landscapes” in 
the east by 1994 and insisted 
that “nobody will be worse 
off after unification.” But 
two years later the land- 
scape is not blooming, and 
recovery of the east is likely 
to take 10 years at least. 
Kohl said there would be no 
new taxes, but the govern- 
ment enacted stiff “unity 
surcharges” on income tax- 
es last year. He promised to 








standing in the polls fell sharply when | control inflation, the economic hobgoblin 


their leading light, Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, announced his resignation as 
Foreign Minister. Opposition Social Dem- 
ocrats, who enjoy a healthy 41% approval 
rating, are insisting that they should join 
Kohl in a “grand coalition” to get the coun- 
try back under control. Even some conser- 
vatives are toying with the idea, although 
Kohl rejects it. All the party maneuvering 
could bring down the government. 

Almost unheard from in the argu- 


the Christian Social Union, are at their | ments are the hapless eastern Germans. 
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of postwar Germany, yet it is running 
higher than 4%. Last week Kohl seemed to 
misread the public mood, blithely dismiss- 
ing the labor unrest as “no real crisis.” 
The bill for unity must be paid. The 
best way to pay it would be for Germany to 
remain the industrial powerhouse of Eu- 
rope, and that means workers willing to 
sacrifice for unity now as they did for re- 
covery in the past. A robust, expanding 
economy can absorb the costs; a stricken, 
shrinking one cannot. @ 
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We don’t think a cars cabin should be judged 
by the amount of ornamentation put into it, but by 
the amount of thought. And, in terms of improving 
your driving experience, the Acura Legend interior 
incorporates a great deal of thinking. From a drivers 


seat thatS remarkably comfortable and supportive to 
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optimally placed controls to driver’ side and avail- 
able passenger$ side air bags. Which is not to say the 
Legend doesn't offer luxuries like soft leather and fine 
wood. Just that it offers a great deal more. Call 
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America Abroad /Strobe Talbott 


Peacekeeping 
Loves Company 


TWO MONTHS AGO, A HIGHLY CLASSIFIED PENTAGON 
document known as the Defense Planning Guidance 
found its way into the New York 7imes. A front-page 
headline proclaimed that the Bush Administration had 
a secret plan to “thwart challenges to the primacy of 
America” in a “one-superpower world.”” The nation’s 
top brass appeared to have endorsed “global unilater- 
alism,” the doctrine promoted by conservatives who 
believe that the U.S. essentially must go it alone in en- 
forcing world peace. The 7imes called the suddenly 
famous Pentagon paper “the clearest rejection to date 
of collective internationalism”—a competing view, fa- 
vored by liberals, that coalitions, especially ones sanc- 
tioned by the U.N., are the way to keep global order. 

The leak caused an uproar on Capi- 
tol Hill, where legislators are looking 
to cut costs and share burdens. Sena- 
tor Joseph Biden, a Democrat, scoffed 
at the idea of “America as ‘Globocop.’ ” 
Ata recent international conference in 
Lisbon, I found Europeans and Japa- 
nese still fretting about the 7imes's 
scoop, Which they took as proof that 
the U.S. is bent on giving new meaning 
to old clichés like Pax Americana and 
Uncle Sam as the world’s policeman. 

A few days later, back in Washing- 
ton, I had an opportunity to get a clear- 
er sense of Pentagon thinking. Along 
with several other curious civilians, | 
spent most of a day listening to Ameri- 
can military officers explain how they 
are adjusting to the budgetary strin- 
gencies and geopolitical complexities of the post-cold 
war era. They are under orders to reduce the size of the 
U.S. military 25% in the next three years and cut by 
more than half the number of G.I.s in Europe. 

All this is happening, of course, because the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Pact no longer exist. In place of 
the devil we knew is a threat represented on the brief- 
ers’ charts by an eerie phrase: THE UNKNOWN AND THE UN- 
ceRTAIN. Instead of preparing to fight World War III, 
the Pentagon is planning to deal with what the charts 
call mrcs, or major regional conflicts. The National Se- 
curity Agency, which eavesdrops on real and potential 
enemies around the world, is retiring Russian speak- 
ers to make room for specialists in Farsi and Swahili. 
One of the few categories of procurement that are 
growing is air- and sea-lift transports so the U.S. can 
rush troops to the scene of an Mrc—or perhaps to two 
scenes at once. For example, North Korea might attack 
the South just when the U.S. is preoccupied with a new 
flare-up in the Persian Gulf. 

After listening to the generals and admirals for 
several hours, | realized that many of us on the out- 
side have oversimplified the terms of the debate that 
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is going on within the defense establishment. In “the 
Tank,” the mahogany-paneled room where the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff meet regularly to thrash out their 
problems, global unilateralism and collective inter- 
nationalism do not seem quite so much like a strate- 
gic dichotomy, an either-or choice that the U.S. must 
make now and live with for decades. Instead, the 
chiefs want to keep all options open. When neces- 
sary, they want the U.S. to be the Lone Ranger who 
can go after a bandido like Manuel Noriega of Pana- 
ma. But whenever possible, they would prefer to play 
the sheriff who leads a posse against the likes of Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

However, there is a trickier third contingency. It is 
all too easy to imagine a local conflict—in the Balkans, 
the Horn of Africa, Southeast Asia—threatening to be- 
come an mec. Foreign intervention is urgently re- 
quired. The U.S. may not feel its vital interests are suf- 
ficiently threatened to take the lead, but American 
participation would increase the credibility and effec- 
tiveness of the operation. In such a case, the U.S. 
should be prepared to join a posse led 
by someone else. 

That prospect clearly made our 
briefers uneasy. There was no men- 
tion of the U.N. on their many charts, 
so my fellow visitor, Samuel Lewis, 
kept raising the issue. A former Amer- 
ican ambassador to Israel, he is now 
president of the U.S. Institute of 
Peace, a congressionally funded foun- 
dation and think tank devoted to con- 
flict resolution. At his probing, our 
hosts were willing to allow that U.S. 
military units might participate in a 
multinational peacekeeping mission 
under a non-American general in a 
U.N. blue beret. But their lack of en- 
thusiasm for the idea was palpable. 

At the end of our stay, we met with 
General Colin Powell, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 
He was much less grudging about multilateral opera- 
tions in general and the U.N. in particular. In response 
to more questions from Lewis, Powell recalled that the 
U.N.’s founders established a Military Staff Committee, 
composed of representatives of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, to direct peacekeep- 
ing activities. Noting that the committee had been 
“moribund” through the cold war, Powell said he 
would now like to see it made “more relevant.” 

In addition, the U.N. as a whole needs more power 
and resources for peacekeeping, including an ability to 
call on American troops to serve under the world 
body’s flag. Powell's subordinates might wince at the 
thought. But they need not worry. Since the U.S. has a 
veto on the Security Council, the President would not 
be giving up his ultimate authority or responsibility as 
Commander in Chief. 

Powell is still a long way from trading in his green 
Army cap for a blue beret, but he is no Globocop either. 
It is encouraging that the American soldier who is 
most willing to work the U.N. into the Pentagon’s plans 
is also the highest ranking. a 
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Seldane-D: 
The first medicine 
that lets you stay alert 
as it relieves sneezing, 
runny nose, itchy, watery eyes, 
plus stuffed-up nose caused by 


seasonal nasal 


allergies. 


Seldane-D causes no more drowsiness 
than a placebo (a sugar pill). 

In medical studies with hundreds of patients, there was 
no significant difference in drowsiness between those who 
took Seldane-D and those who took a sugar pill. 

Why over-the-counter products 
often don’t deliver the relief you need. 

Antihistamines (like Benadryl®) can relieve some of your 
symptoms, but they can also make you drowsy. And while 

like ) don't make you drowsy, they 


Seldane-D combines a nonsedating antihistamine 
with a decongestant for the first time. 

The antihistamine in Seldane-D is the world’s most 
prescribed nonsedating antihistamine! The *D” in 
Seldane-D is the most preferred decongestant? Just one 
tablet every 12 hours gives you relief around the clock 

without causing sedating side effects. Of course, 
your doctor is the person best qualified to tell you 
if Seldane-D is right for you. 
Any prescription or over-the-counter deconges- 
tant may cause nervousness, dizziness, or significant 
levels of insomnia, and may not be appropriate if you 
have hypertension, diabetes, or glaucoma. Any medicines 
you are taking should be reported, too. So, talk to your 
doctor. It just may be worth it. 
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DESCRIPTION ” 
Seldane-D (terfenadine and pseudoephedrine hydrochloride) Extended-Retease Tablets are available for oral administration. 
Each tablet contains 60 mg tertenadine and Ud RL rng severe csberenalped etl ee ohink pine dere sealer 10mg 
pseudoephedrine hydrochloride in an extended-release core. Tablets also contain, as inactive ingredients: colloidal silicon dioxide, ethylcellu- 
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Seldane-0 is indicated for the relief of symptoms associated with seasonal allergic rhinitis such as sneezing, rhinorrhea, pruritus, lacrimation, 
and nasal congestion. It should be administered when both the antihistaminic properties of Seldane (terfenadine) and the nasal decongestant 
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Seldane-D is contraindicated in nursing mothers, patients with severe hypertension or severe cor aflery disease, patients receiving mono- 
Sere coeeee CMAD) bites eagy and in patients with a known hypersensitivity to any of its nits (see DESCRIPTION section), 
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duce CNS stimutation with convulsions or cardiovascular collapse with accompanying hypotension. 

ecu elderly are more likely to have adverse reactions to sympathomimetic amines. 
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The combination of terfenadine and pseudoephedrine hydrochloride (in a ratio of 1:2 by weight) has been shown to pro- 
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{n double-blind, parallel, controlled studies in over 300 patients in which Seldane-D was compared to extended-release pseudoephedrine, ad- 
verse reactions reported for greater than 1% of the patients receiving Seidane-D were not clinically different from those reported for patients 
receiving pseudoephedrine (see table below). 
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“The World Is 


Fresh and bright 


And Beautiful” 


After 
recuperating in 
Antigua, 


talks about his 
chief captor 
(surprisingly 
pleasant) and 
the West’s 
mistrust of 
Islam 


By DAVID AIKMAN NEW YORK 





Q. Did you ever know for sure who your kidnappers 
were? 

A. We had our guesses. They would always deny be- 
ing connected with the Hizballah [Party of God], but 
I don’t think it's surprising that kidnappers should 
lie. We believed Hizballah was the umbrella organi- 
zation, although it’s not a unitary group but an as- 
semblage of factions or family-connected groups. 
All had different names. 

It was very strange. There were Brian Keenan, 
John McCarthy, Frank Reed, Tom Sutherland and I, 
all in the Bekda Valley in one underground secret 
prison, all of us being held under different names. 
We would laugh about it, wondering which hat they 
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ssile and their daughter Sulome in a “fresh and bright and beautiful” world 


were wearing when they came in to talk to us. Was 
he going to wear the Islamic Jihad hat and talk to 
Tom [Sutherland] and me? Or was he going to wear 
the Islamic Dawn hat and talk to Frank Reed? 


Q. Did you ever meet the person who seemed to be in 
charge of all the hostages? 

A. Yes. There was a gentleman called the Haj who 
was the chief of our particular faction, and I guess 
one of the senior members of Hizballah. He was ac- 
tually a very pleasant man. 

He was a rather stocky man. I never saw his 
face, of course, was not allowed to, but my biggest 
impression is of his hands. He has big, thick hands, 
and he’s paunchy. He would come in, and he'd take 
my hand, and he'd say, “Essalamu alaykum [Peace 
be with you].” I'd say, “Wa alaykum essalam, Haj.” 
He'd say, “Keef halak [How are you]?” 

He was unquestionably in control. I mean, they 
jumped when he came. He almost always spoke soft- 
ly, and he almost always seemed reasonable. He was 
not vicious to us, as some of the guards were, partic- 
ularly when he wasn’t there. 


Q./fhe came into the room now, what would you say 
to him? 

A. Ooh, that’s much, much too difficult. | have no 
reason to like the man. He was responsible for hav- 
ing me kidnapped and for chaining me to a wall. I 
don’t want to see him ever again, and I have no idea 
what I would say to him 


Q. You were with Terry Waite for a long time. What 
was he like as a fellow prisoner? 








A. Terry Waite is a very positive man, a very strong 
personality. There were disagreements in the 
room. I have nothing bad to say about Mr. Waite. I 
think he’s a very, very courageous man, and I ad- 
mire what he tried to do. About half the year we 
were together, he had extreme asthma, to the point 
where I thought he was going to die on us. He 
would hyperventilate himself to unconsciousness. 
It’s very difficult to live in a small room with a man 
who has got asthma, because you don’t get any 
sleep. He's gasping all night long and having crises 
and attacks. 


Q. What were the disagreements about? 


A. You can’t lock five men in a room for 24 hours a 
day without fighting about something. Sometimes it 
would be something as small as “Stay off my cot, or 
my mattress,” or “I don’t like the way you play 
bridge,” or something like that. 


Q. You were moved to different locations about 20 
times. How did they move you? 


A. Usually in the trunk of a car or quite often in a se- 
cret compartment built under the bed of the truck 
and bolted in. They would come in, and they'd take 
this wide plastic tape, shipping tape, and they'd tape 
you up. Then they would wrap a towel around your 
head this way and over your eyes. You were just like 
amummy. 


Q. How could you breathe? 


A. They left your nose out. A couple of times I had 
fights with them. I had to struggle and buck and go 
“Mmmmm!” because I had a cold. I had to make 
them understand that they couldn't completely cov- 
er my mouth, because I couldn't breathe. You'd get 
exhaust fumes underneath the truck. I was deathly 
afraid during one move that I was going to vomit—I 
was very sick, and of course my mouth was taped 
up—and that I would choke to death on my vomit. 
When we went to South Lebanon, it was four or five 
hours underneath that thing. 

Once they dressed me in a chador [the head-to- 
toe veil of strictly religious Muslim women] and put 
those little round spot Band-Aids on my eyes, and 
then they put the sunglasses on. Well, the Band- 
Aids came loose, and with the prescription sun- 
glasses on, | could see perfectly well. So I was sitting 
in the back of the car with a guard sitting next to 
me, just kind of peering around. 


Q. What do you think about the Iran-contra affair? 

A. It was a bad mistake. Those kinds of bargains 
are not the way to deal with kidnappers. They only 
encourage more kidnapping. | think it made it very 
difficult for Reagan to convince the kidnappers 
that he was still a virgin, that he wasn’t going to 
bargain with them, because he had already done it 
once. 


Q. During your years as a captive, you were constant- 
ly exposed to the beliefs of your kidnappers about 
themselves and the rest of the world. What were they 
saying? 

A. They were radicals within the fundamentalist 
movement. The way they interpret their religion al- 
lows them to do things or to justify to themselves 
doing things that any normal reading of the Koran 
would find insane or evil. I've read the Koran; I'm 
not an Islamic scholar, but the words and the con- 
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cept seem to me fairly plain, and they're not all that 
different from Christianity at base. 

They are paranoid in the way they look at the 
world. They see America as the Great Satan that 
does everything wrong, and yet it is all-powerful, 
and therefore all American acts must be deliberate; 
they can’t be the result of accident or misunder- 
standing, or simply stupid policy. 


Q. Do you think Westerners understand this 
mentality? 


A. No, not at all. Even many of the hostages after 
some years of it could not understand it, could not 
grasp it. We need to understand these people, we've 
got to understand their motives, how their minds 
work. 


Q. What did they allow you to read in captivity? 

A. At various times we did have a lot of books. The 
book I got first was the Bible, and I kept that almost 
throughout my captivity, though not the same copy. 
I read that over and over and over and over and over 
again and thought about it. That book was by far the 
most important to me and remains the most impor- 
tant to me. 

We got westerns, we got.science fiction, we got 
good books, we got some excellent books on political 
theory, college textbook stuff in paperback that was 
very interesting. Then when we moved to the Bekéa 
Valley, the books ended for some reason. They got 
us Time and Newsweek and the Economist and, for 
some reason, Fortune and Business Week fairly 
regularly. 


Q. Did your philosophical outlook change while you 
were a captive? 

A. | was brought up a Catholic. I left the church and 
was an apostate for most of my life. I called myself 
an agnostic, which simply means I was too lazy to 
figure it out. I returned to the church, luckily 
enough, about six months before I was kidnapped. I 
believed in God, I believed in Jesus Christ, I believed 
in the things the Catholic Church believed in. Well, 
not all of them. I’m not sure the Pope would like me 
too much, but I am a Catholic, whether he likes it or 
not. And thinking seriously about my religion was 
providential, I guess, because I needed it very badly 
when | was kidnapped. 


Q. After being away from the U.S. so long, what has 
struck you on your return? 

A. I think it’s a better world, in general. Despite the 
events of the past few days, I think America is also 
making progress. | think it is a better place than 
when I left. 

I had worked through in my head a lot about 
my life before I was kidnapped that | didn’t like. I 
thought of myself as not a good person. And pray- 
er, and | think God’s touch, brought me back out 
of that, gave me a different way of looking at 
things. 


Q. Do you have any bitterness toward the people who 
held you for so long? 

A. I don't have any time for it. I don’t have any 
need for it. It is required of me as a Christian to 
put that aside, to forgive them. I pray for them. I 
wish them no ill in their lives. My life is very, 
very busy—it is full of joy. The world is fresh and 
bright and beautiful. a 
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THE BANKRUPTCY 


GAME 


All sorts of companies are 
taking refuge in Chapter 
11. But too many use the 
law to stiff creditors, 
enrichlawyers and protect 
bad managers. 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


CCORDING TO THE AMERICAN 

capitalist gospel, it is no sin to 

go belly up. Quite to the con- 

trary, U.S. firms enjoy the most 

liberal bankruptcy laws on 
earth—a privilege strengthened by a provi- 
sion of the code known as Chapter 11 that 
holds creditors at bay while often allowing 
sick firms to bleed new buckets of red ink 
and still operate for years. 

Congress added the Chapter 11 provi- 
sion to the federal bankruptcy code in 
1978 so companies could stay in business 
while working out repayment plans. But a 
national debate has now sprung up over 
whether the country would be better off if 
sick firms were allowed to die. Last year 
nearly 21,000 firms filed Chapter 11 peti- 
tions, the most since 1986. More signifi- 
cant, many of the new cases are mam- 
moth, involving such familiar names as 
Macy's, TWA and Orion Pictures. While 
few large companies entered Chapter 11 
before the mid-1980s, more than a dozen 
with assets exceeding $5 billion have tak- 
en refuge there in the past three years. 

A growing body of critics charge that 
Chapter 11 has become a tool that wily 
managers can now use to stiff creditors 
and preserve their own jobs. Moreover, 
they argue, companies in Chapter 11 can 
take advantage of the fact that they pay no 
interest on part of their debt by slashing 
prices and wreaking havoc on their com- 
petitors. Most companies that take refuge 
in Chapter 11 ultimately fail anyway, crit- 
ics say, leaving creditors with even fewer 
assets than if the firms had been liquidat- 
ed in the first place. Says Sam Zell, a Chi- 
cago financier: “It isn’t good for the econo- 
my to prop up cripples and hand them 
unfair advantages that allow them to bleed 
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income and help destroy the healthy 
competition.” 

Horror stories are easy to find. Eastern 
Airlines had a net worth of more than 
$1 billion when it entered Chapter 11 in 
1989. But there was little left for creditors 
by the time Eastern exhausted $400 mil- 
lion trying to remain aloft before it quit fly- 
ing last year. Manville Corp. filed a 1982 
petition solely to escape $2 billion of liabil- 
ity suits brought by defendants who 
claimed to have been harmed by the firm’s 
asbestos products. The next year Frank 
Lorenzo steered Continental Airlines into 
bankruptcy, allegedly to break union con- 
tracts. But the tactic could not save Conti- 
nental—now minus Lorenzo—from return- 
ing to Chapter 11 in 1990. 

Alarmed by such abuses, Congress is 
considering reforms. The Senate Judicia- 
ry Committee has called for a blue-ribbon 
panel to study whether the entire 1,568- 
page bankruptcy code should be over- 
hauled. The panel would also consider 
speedy alternatives to Chapter 11 proceed- 
ings, which last about two years on aver- 
age and force companies to expend vast 
sums of scarce cash on legal and account- 
ing fees. 

Many experts agree that changes in 
Chapter 11 are sorely needed. “Nobody 
thought it would ever come to this,” says 


| Sam Giordano, executive director of the 





TWA 


DATE OF FILING: JAN. 31, 1992 
ASSETS: $2.65 BILLION 
LIABILITIES: $3.47 BILLION 


Tough competition and an expensive 
buyout by Carl Icahn eventually forced 
the onetime global carrier lo seek 
protection from creditors, With 
operating costs now lower, and debtors 
kept at bay, TWA has been heavily 
discounting airfares. 
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| MACY’S 
DATE OF FILING: JAN, 27, 1992 
ASSETS: $5 BILLION 
LIABILITIES: $5.3 BILLION 





Management eagerly took the legendary 
retailer private in 1986 with a $3.7 
billion leveraged buyout. But the 
recession made it difficult for the 
company to service its huge new debt. 
Last month Macy’s chairman Ed 
Finkelstein, the man who led the buyout, 
announced his resignation. 


American Bankruptcy Institute, a 
clearinghouse for bankruptcy informa- 
tion. “The law was meant to keep people 
employed and allow companies to be good 
corporate citizens, not allow bankruptcy 
to be a shield for purposes for which it was 
never intended. Right now,” Giordano 
says, Chapter 11 “is just a hodgepodge 
that's being decided on a case-by-case ba- 
sis. It’s probably time to revisit the law 
itself.” 

A recent Yale Law Journal article 
called for junking Chapter 11 altogether 
and letting sick companies die. The au- 
thors studied 326 publicly traded firms 
that had filed bankruptcy petitions be- 
tween 1964 and 1989 and found that only 
20% had managed to emerge successfully. 
At the same time, the article said, bond- 
holders lost 67% more of their investments 
on average when companies failed in 
Chapter 11 than under previous law. “If 
stock- and bondholders were worse off, 
what in the hell was going on here?” de- 
mands co-author Michael Bradley, a law 
and finance professor at the University of 
Michigan. “If the purpose of Chapter 11 
was to protect corporate assets and share- 
holders, we found just the opposite.” 

Like any hotly contested issue, Chap- 
ter 11 has its share of champions. “On bal- 
ance, Chapter 11 has been positive for the 
| economy,” says Edward Altman, a finance 








Anew commitment. Gone are 
the days when a wrench and a 
screwdriver were all you needed 
to service a car. 

Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers all over the country 
have invested millions in new 
diagnostic equipment for their 
service departments. They’re 
installing a powerful new com- 
puter system, the Service Bay 
Diagnostic System, SBDS? 

It’s unique in its ability to help 
dealer service technicians make 
the right fix the first time. 


Seeing, hearing, healing. 
SBDS is a computer that talks 
to the computers in your car. 

It uses 30 different “tools” 
that accurately conduct dozens 
of drivability tests, many of 
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ears can’t perform. 
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year. And you can get genuine 
Ford and Motorcraft replace- 
ment parts. They’re covered by 
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year-old, not ours. 
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professor at New York University’s Stern 
School of Business. “It conserves the as- 
sets and values of firms that have tempo- 
rary problems but can be rehabilitated.” 
Altman and doctoral student Edith Hotch- 
kiss conducted a study that found that at 
least half the 1,096 firms entering Chapter 
11 between 1979 and 1991 emerged suc- 
cessfully and have managed to stay out. 
That study focused exclusively on publicly 
held companies in Chapter 11. 

Yet few experts dispute that Chapter 
11 cases can run up huge—and often ex- 
cessive—legal and professional fees, espe- 
cially when big companies are involved. 
LTV Corp., a steel and aerospace conglom- 
erate, which had sales of $6 billion last 
year, has forked out more than $100 mil- 
lion in legal fees since it entered Chapter 
11 in 1986 yet remains mired in debt. As 
the megacase grinds on, LT'V’s bills are 
piling up at the astonishing rate of $2.5 
million a month. 

But owners and managers of compa- 
nies in Chapter 11 can do very well for 
themselves, thank you, even as creditors 
take a beating. William Farley put his $3 
billion empire, which includes Fruit-of- 
the-Loom apparel, into Chapter 11 last 
year. But analysts say Farley could keep 
as much as $100 million of his personal 
fortune and homes in Chicago, Aspen and 
Maine. In Washington, real estate devel- 
oper Dominic Antonelli Jr. has reached 
agreement with his creditors in a $700 
million Chapter 11 case that would allow 
him to keep, among other things, $1.9 
million in cash along with stock, cars and 
possessions valued at $2.1 million. If the 





COLT’S 
MANUFACTURING 


DATE OF FILING: MARCH 15, 1992 
ASSETS: $91.5 MILLION 
LIABILITIES: $82.5 MILLION 


Its famous six-shooters helped tame the 
Wild West, yet nothing could save the 
156-year-old company from financial 
woes brought on by shrinking private 
sales and fewer military contracts. The 
firm is seeking to restructure with the 
help of one of its biggest investors, the 
state of Connecticut. 





DREXEL BURNHAM 


DATE OF FILING: FEB. 13, 1990 
ASSETS: $3.6 BILLION 
LIABILITIES: $3 BILLION 


The former junk-bond powerhouse 
helped finance takeovers in the 1980s. 
But lawsuits, criminal convictions and 
lack of investor confidence in its tactics 
undid the firm. Drexel emerged from 
Chapter 11 in April, only a shadow of its 
former self and with a new name; New 
Street Capital. 


deal goes through, the creditors could get 
as little as 17¢ on the dollar. 

Inside ailing companies, Chapter 11 fil- 
ings can lower morale and strain already 
tense relations between bosses and employ- 
ees. Some TWA workers question owner 
Carl Icahn’s motives for placing the airline 
in Chapter 11 in January. Instead of striv- 
ing to clean up the company’s finances, 
they say, Icahn's real goal may be to use 
Chapter 11 as a shelter from which to con- 
duct fare wars like his current battle with 
American Airlines. “Chapter 11 can be a 
good opportunity for a company to cleanse 
itself of past mistakes,” says Bill Compton, 
chairman of the pilots’ union local at TWA. 
“But how do you do that when you have the 
same managers and employees who creat- 
ed the problems in the first place?” 

Federated Department Stores emerged 
from two years of Chapter 11 proceedings 
in February after new managers shed $5 
billion of the $8.2 billion of debt that previ- 
ous owner Robert Campeau had accumu- 
lated. Federated—the parent of Blooming- 
dale’s, Rich's, Burdines and other chains— 
spent much of the Chapter 11 period reor- 
ganizing its finances and closing weak 
stores, Macy's also got a new-management 
look last month when chairman Edward 
Finkelstein resigned after filing Chapter 
11 papers in January. Finkelstein had 
come under increasing fire since using 
debt to achieve a $3.7 billion buyout of 
Macy's in 1986 and another $1.1 billion to 
acquire Bullock’s and I, Magnin stores. 

Some firms have found that the best 
way to survive Chapter 11 is to escape it as 
swiftly as possible. The Days Inns motel 
chain brought 1,200 franchises out of 
Chapter 11 in January after a relatively 
brief 17-month stay. “A lot of bankrupt- 
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| cies just go on forever,” says John Snod- 
grass, who heads the franchise operations. 
“But the judge made sure we didn’t get 
bogged down and drawn out. It really 
serves no one but attorneys to continue in 
bankruptcy for a lengthy period of time. It 
can’t be healthy for a business to do that.” 

This commonsense approach is al- 
ready working for small North Carolina 
companies. Under a fast track that U.S. 
bankruptcy Judge A. Thomas Small in- 
stalled in 1987, firms file their reorganiza- 
tion plans within 90 days and average just 
six months in court. Spector Molding, a $3 
million plastics company, made an even 
quicker getaway; it was in and out of 
Small's court in less than two months. 
“Cases like this are why the code was writ- 
ten,”’ says Trawick Stubbs, the firm’s at- 
torney. “Congress has said, and I agree, 
that it’s preferable to have reorganiza- 
tion and rehabilitation rather than 
liquidation.” 

Experts say big firms should speed 
through Chapter 11 in the same no- 
nonsense way. Chicago investor Zell would 
give companies an “absolute deadline” of 
one year to reorganize or go out of busi- 
ness. “By having little discipline, you cre- 
ate a huge playing field for a lot of ghouls to 
make a living,” he says. “They're all feed- 
ing at the trough.” For all the richness of 
his metaphors, Zell has a point. Tight dead- 
lines could curb Chapter 11 abuses by en- 
couraging companies to get out of court 
quickly and return to the business of sur- 
viving in the marketplace without life sup- 
port. Or, if that’s impossible, to close up 
shop and allow their creditors to split the 





remaining assets. —Reported by Bernard 
| Baumohl/New York, Julie Johnson/Washington and 


William McWhirter/Detroit 
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ORION PICTURES 


DATE OF FILING: DEC. 11, 1991 
ASSETS: $1.04 BILLION 
LIABILITIES: $973 MILLION 


Even such hit movies as Dances with 
Wolves and Silence of the Lambs 
couldn't keep this company out of 
trouble, Last week Orion said it was 
studying a bid to merge with Republic 
Pictures, in which creditors will get 10% 
of the combined company’s stock. 
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Keepers of the Flock 


Boston spawns one of Protestantism’s hottest churches, but critics call it a cult 
and accuse its leaders of dictatorship 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 





TAID NEW ENGLAND IS NOT KNOWN 

as a hotbed of evangelism. Yet it 

has sprouted one of the world’s 

fastest-growing and most innova- 
tive bands of Bible thumpers. Launched in 
1979 by a young evangelist named Kip 
McKean, the Boston Church of Christ has 
grown from a 30-member community into 
a global empire of 103 congregations from 
California to Cairo with total Sunday at- 
tendance of 50,000. 

Yet along with its success has come a 
remarkable degree of opposition. A loose 
network of “exit counselors” seeks to 
pressure church members into quitting. 
Universities that welcome all manner of 
oddball groups on campus actively seek to 
curb these evangelists. Critics mail out 
booklets and tapes denouncing them. 
Some defectors—who number half the 
converts since 1979—charge that the 
church has done them psychological or 
spiritual harm. Many are crying “cult,” al- 
though dropout Rick Bauer thinks “au- 
thoritarian sect” is a better label. 

Why all this fuss over a church that ex- 
pounds no exotic new heresies and is 
unbesmirched by financial and sexual 
scandals? Hostility focuses especially on 
the rigid control the church hierarchy ex- 
ercises over the lives of members. 
McKean, 37, who left the 3,700-member 
Boston flock in 1990 to head its Los Ange- 
les offshoot, is the undisputed leader. He 
personally instructed 10 male elders and 
assigned them to supervise various re- 
gions around the world. McKean says 
these leaders govern by consensus but 
adds, “I'm the one who gives them direc- 
tion.” Says Al Baird, a veteran Boston el- 
der: “It's not a dictatorship. It's a theocra- 
cy, with God on top.” 

The church, which rents facilities 
rather than erecting its own buildings, 
sponsors rallies in hotels and arenas such 
as the Boston Garden and the Shrine Au- 
ditorium in Los Angeles. One congrega- 
tion is formed per city. As each expands, it 
is broken down into “sectors,” which su- 
pervise “zones,” which in turn run the 
neighborhood Bible-study groups that are 
the church's main recruiting units. 

Each baptized member is subject to a 
personal “‘discipler,” who gives advice not 
only on spiritual problems but also on dai- 











which members are expected to obey, may 
include such details as where to live, 
whom and when to date, what courses to 
take in school, even how often to have sex 
with a spouse. One former convert says he 
was led through a detailed financial inven- 
tory to ensure that he would contribute 
heavily. Despite such extraordinary intru- 
sions, many insist the group has uplifted 
them. Boston chiropractor Ken Lowey, for 


Deacons 

being 
introduced at 
acrowded 
Sunday service 
at the Boston 
Garden; right, 
founder and 
world leader 
Kip McKean 


one, says that before he and his wife Ann 
signed up, “there was a real emptiness, no 
sense of purpose in our lives.” 

Hammered by defectors and . oppo- 
nents, the Boston Church admits some 
disciplers may have gone too far and says 
it will “readjust” its discipling practices. 
Formerly, writes Baird, members were 
told to obey leaders not only on specific 
biblical commands but also on matters of 
“opinion.” Now, he says, leaders may de- 
mand specific evangelistic efforts but not 
dictate “such things as choice of food, car, 


ly life. Dropouts complain that the advice, | clothes, exact amount of giving.” A dis- 
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cipler’s advice may be rejected “without 
sinning” if a member is convinced he is 
doing God’s will. But defectors predict the 
demands on members will change little. 
The control system is designed to focus 
energies on proselytizing. “All you think 
about is recruiting,” says Mark Trahan, a 
former Bible-group leader in New York. 
When Trahan left in 1990, he was 
“marked,” meaning former church friends 


were directed not to contact him. The big- 


gest problem, contends exit counselor Jeff 


Davis, is that the group identifies itself so 
closely with God that people fear they must 
forsake God in order to leave it. All this is 
especially nettlesome to conventional 
Churches of Christ, the conservative body 
of 1.6 million adherents from which 
McKean and his colleagues broke away. 
Randy McKean, who succeeded broth- 
er Kip as leader in Boston, says conflict oc- 
curs because “the Bible calls people to a 
greater commitment than what they're 
used to.”” Even Boston University chaplain 
Robert Thornberg, who deems the move- 
ment “a real menace,” grants that it has 
devised an “incredibly ingenious system 
for church growth.” Indeed, the Boston 
Movement shows the effectiveness of get- 
ting each church member devoted to evan- 


gelistic effort—as well as the dangers of 


identifying the dictates of man with the will 
of God. —Reported by Sophfronia Scott Gregory/ 
Boston 
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LeSabre 
|_adies and gentlemen 


"92 Buick LeSabre ‘92 Toyota Cressida 
Limited Sedan 


Engine 3.8-litre V6 3.0-litre Inline 6 





All new, all Buick 


When you compare the 
1992 LeSabre Limited to its 











Drivetrain Front Drive Rear Drive : ss ‘ 
Passenger Room 109.2 cu ft 89.0 cuft import competition, one thing 
Thank Wiscea 17.0 cuft 25cuft stands out — the value built 
Driver Air Bag Standard Not Available into this new Buick. 
Anti-Lock Brakes Standard Optional In key areas — from engine 






capacity to trunk capacity, 


$21,100 di 
from passenger room toa 


$25,558 


























for 1992. 


, start your comparisons. 


driver air bag — the Buick behind the wheel of anew 
LeSabre gives you more. Buick LeSabre. 
Yet LeSabre asks less of For more information on 
you in return. Thousandsof LeSabre quality and value, 
dollars less. call 1-800-531-1115, or visit , 
So go ahead and start your Buick dealer today and ms. Jone ie 
your comparisons. We're take a thorough test drive. InAmerica 


confident you'll end up 
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By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY 


HE SCENE LOOKS AS TIMELESS 
as one from the Odyssey: bil- 
lowing sails, hulls slicing 
through salt spray, sunburned 
crewmen pulling at ropes and 
squinting into wind. But if the 
image is classic, the men com- 
peting in the America’s Cup final this week 
know victory will owe more to expensive 
high-tech wizardry than to the art of ancient 
mariners. “National technology is at the 
heart of the competition,” says John Mar- 
shall, boatbuilder and head of the Partner- 
ship for America’s Cup Technology. “It’s 
been a technology contest since 1851.” That 
year a newly designed schooner called Amer- 
ica launched the quadrennial challenge by 
trouncing an entire fleet of 16 British racing 
yachts in a course around the Isle of Wight. 
But when the International America’s 
Cup Class Technical Committee approved 
a completely new set of specifications for 
contending vessels in 1989, technology be- 
came more important than ever as teams 
scrambled to build a qualifying boat that 
would respect the rules and still win races. 
New technology doesn’t come cheap. The 
two boats competing in the finals—Ameri- 
ca* from the U.S. and // Moro di Venezia 
from Italy—have together devoured $160 
million in development costs. The million- 
aires funding these efforts, American en- 
ergy entrepreneur William Koch and Ital- 
ian businessman Raul Gardini, are hoping 
their largesse will pay off in the best-of- 
seven finals that began last weekend. 
Under the new guidelines, boats must be 
30% lighter and have 40% more sail area and 
hulls 20% longer than the former 12-m 
(13.1-yd.) boats. The boats may mix sail size, 
hull size and weight in any way they choose 
so longas, according toa complicated math- 
ematical formula, the numbers add up to 
42,000 m (45,900 yds.). From an infinite 
number of combinations, the boat designers 


try to find the best mix—with the help of 


computers, water tanks and wind tunnels. 
Their efforts focus on three key areas: 


SAILS Special computer programs can 
identify stress points in the sail. “We can 
actually fly a sail in the computer in a sce- 
nario comparable to the winds off San Die- 
go,” says Tom Whidden, a longtime Stars 
« Stripes crew member who runs North 
Sail, one of the world’s largest sailmaking 
firms. Space-age materials developed in 
the 1980s have replaced canvas because 
they are much lighter and allow the sail to 
stretch less with the wind. The latest sails 
include laminated polymers and woven fi- 
bers that offer greater strength and can 
maintain sail shape better in all direc- 
tions, making the sail more able to adjust 
to wind changes. America ‘8S technical di- 
rector, Heiner Meldner, a physicist who 
once designed nuclear weapons, says his 
sails are a composite of fibers, including 
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Long before the starting gun, the megabuck 
quest for the America’s Cup begins on 
drawing boards, on computer screens and 
in experimental water tanks 
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carbon and liquid-crystal polymers. The 
Italians use a woven carbon-and-Kevlar fi- 
ber glued to a Mylar backing. 


HULLS Much of the research on hull design 
is done with model boats in water tanks. 
Computers can monitor the various ways 
in which the boat interacts with the water 
and help designers build prototypes based 
on the results. The Italians ran scores of 
tests in a 400-m (437-yd.) tank to fashion 
the Venezia’s hull. America *s designers did 
their research at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Stanford University 
to come up with a longer, narrow-bowed 
hull, meant to slice through the choppy 
seas expected at San Diego. 


APPENDAGES Keels, fins and rudders re- 
quire more complicated tests. With the 
help of companies such as Boeing and Dig- 
ital, designers perform wind-tunnel ex- 
periments using special computer codes 
that help show lift and drag forces on the 
keel. Shapes of keels now vary widely, 
from the basic lead-filled bulb at the end of 
a fin to the hydrodynamic “winged” keel, 
a Y-shaped structure that has less under- 
water drag and more lift. The latest de- 
sign: a tandem keel that combines the rud- 
der and keel fin and eliminates the need 
for a separate rudder. Developed in ship- 
yards with great secrecy, new keels are 
covered by underwater shields and guard- 
ed from the incursions of enemy frogmen. 


Once all these features come together 
in the form of a full-size boat, the design- 
er’s job is just beginning. Prototypes are 
built, tested, stripped down and used to 
build better prototypes. Even the finished 
model is never left alone. Both the Venezia 
and the America * were overhauled yet 
again before the finals began. The U.S. 
boat’s keel, fin and rudder were removed 
and adjusted for the calmer weather that 
has been prevailing around San Diego. 
“We recognized that we were a bit suscep- 
tible in those conditions,” says Phil Kaiko, 
one of the boat’s designers. “We've decid- 
ed to slant ourselves in that direction.” 

Even after the boats are rebuilt and on 
the water, technology remains the key to 
victory. Once the race is under way, the 
sailors will use global position systems to 
help track their course, and sensors to 
measure velocity. Onboard computers will 
supply a steady stream of data on boat per- 
formance, wind and sea conditions and 
other information to aid the crew in trim- 
ming, tacking and changing sail directions. 

Some saltwater romantics complain 
that all the emphasis on technology has di- 
minished the role of good old-fashioned 
seamanship. To which America *s skipper 
Koch replies, “Sailing skill is fine, but you 
can’t do something with a boat that won't 
do it.” In the world of America’s Cup 
racing, it seems, you get what you pay 
for. | —Reported by James Willwerth/San Diego 
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Aradiologist in Miami can study X rays and discuss treatment with a patient in Manila 


Healing by Wire 


With videophones and satellite linkups, an examination 
by the world’s top specialists can be a phone call away 


By ANDREW PURVIS 


NEURORADIOLOGIST IN IOWA STUD- 
ies the swirling contours of his pa- 
tient’s car scan and immediately 
books the man for surgery. An At- 
lanta cardiologist, glancing at an untouched 
bottle of heart pills, looks his patient in the 
eye and urges him to take his medicine. A 
psychiatrist notes the pallor on the face of an 
earthquake survivor in Armenia and coun- 
sels her on post-traumatic-stress disorder 

Typical encounters between doctor 
and patient? Perhaps. But in each case the 
doctor and the patient are not seated knee 
to knee in an examining room: they are 
hundreds—in one case thousands—of 
miles apart. The physicians are practicing 
telemedicine, an emerging hybrid of tele- 
communications and patient care in 
which people in medically underserved ar- 
eas use ordinary telephone lines to consult 
with highly trained specialists whom they 
could not otherwise afford to see. 

In the past two years, two-way video 
telemedicine projects have been launched 
in Texas, Georgia and West Virginia, 
while less sophisticated methods relying 
on still photography have cropped up in 
Iowa, North Carolina and Nevada, among 
other states. U.S. doctors via satellite have 
diagnosed conditions in patients in Arme- 
nia, the Philippines and Belize. “It’s a way 
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of cloning the specialist and sending him 
out to locations around the world,” says 
Dr. Jay Sanders, a telemedicine pioneer 
now teaching at the University of Miami. 

Since the first videophone was un- 
veiled at the New York World's Fair in 
1964, doctors have dreamed of healing by 
wire. But the reality of transmitting a de- 
tailed picture over a 1-mm-thick (.04 in.) 
copper cable proved elusive. Then in the 
1980s engineers working with a technique 
called digital signal compression managed 
to boost the data-carrying capacity of ordi- 
nary phone lines 30-fold. 

Specialists in radiology, cardiology 
and neonatology, whose high-priced ser- 
vices are in great demand in rural areas, 
have been quick to take advantage of the 
new technology. These doctors do much of 
their diagnosing with tests such as echo- 
cardiograms, car scans and fetal monitor- 
ing, which can be displayed electronically 
and sent over the wires with ease. 

For towns like Indianola, Miss. (pop. 
12,000), the technology arrived just in 
time. One evening last month, the physi- 
cian on duty at the South Sunflower Coun- 
ty Hospital admitted a five-year-old girl 
who had miraculously survived a brutal 
car wreck. Apart from cuts and bruises, 
she seemed O.K., although tests showed 
that she had lost some blood. A year ago, a 
doctor might simply have kept her under 
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| observation. But the hospital had recently 
=| hired Teleradiology Associates, a group of 


radiologists based in Durham, N.C. Just to 
be safe, the doctor sent them a cat scan of 
the child. 

Viewing the image on a TV screen in 
his dimly lighted office three states away, 
Dr. David Forsberg noticed that some- 
thing was wrong. “You could see a rup- 
ture in the integrity of the spleen.” He im- 
mediately recommended surgery; her 
bleeding organ was removed and her life 
saved. “In the middle of the night, it’s re- 
assuring to know that you're bringing 
your patients the best care available,” says 
Dr. Tony Kusek, a country doctor—and 
teleradiology enthusiast—in Albion, Neb. 

Outfitted with new data-compression 
technology, telephone lines can also carry 
primitive video. Networks that allow doc- 
tor and patient to sit down face to face, so 
to speak, and run through symptoms, di- 
agnosis and treatment have been set up in 
Texas, West Virginia, Georgia and Florida 
(where the system is used to treat state- 
prison inmates). Images are still jerky, but 
consulting specialists can guide the doctor 
or nurse on site through a physical exam 
and discuss the results. “It’s like learning 
to fly a plane with the pilot at your shoul- 
der,” observes Dr. Charles Driscoll, a fam- 
ily practitioner at the University of lowa. 

The future of telemedicine can be 
glimpsed in an experiment combining sat- 
ellite transmission and high-definition 
television. Last December doctors in Bos- 
ton used these technologies to study pa- 
tients in Belize suffering from cutaneous 
leishmaniasis, a parasitic skin disease. 
The quality of the images was “amazing,” 
ys Dr. Linda Brinck. Doctors could 
clearly see the changes in skin texture and 
coloration that characterize the ailment. 

The drawback: satellites and Hprv cost 
millions, and even the more modest tele- 
medicine networks that use ordinary 
phone lines and two-way video are priced 
at $500,000. “For community hospitals, 
that’s an awful lot of money,” notes Dr. 
Tony Franken, head of radiology at the 
University of lowa. 

Still, the costs of fiber optics and digi- 
tal compression are shrinking. Eventual- 
ly, the projected savings from telemedi- 
cine—up to $1,500 for every patient who 
does not have to be transported to an 
acute-care hospital—are likely to outweigh 
the price. For enthusiasts like Dr. Brinck, 
the possibilities are limitless. She envi- 
sions U.S. specialists teaching the latest 
diagnostic techniques to isolated medics 
in Central Africa who, in turn, can inform 
American colleagues of emerging health 
crises in their regions. Satellite ties with 
doctors in Africa in the 1960s, she points 
out, might have drawn attention to Arps 
long before it exploded in the bathhouses 
of San Francisco 20 years later. This is one 
way, at least, in which a smaller world 
may become a healthier world. Le] 














TECHNOLOGY 


ead a Good 
PowerBook Lately? 


Publishers are discovering the virtues of paperless 
novels. But will readers curl up to a computer screen? 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 





HE HARD-COVER BOOK IS A PRETTY 

venerable piece of technology. The 

letters on the page are descended 

from movable type pioneered by 
Johanes Gutenberg in the 1400s. The pa- 
per is not all that different from papyrus 
used by the Pharaohs. Books today may be 
written with word processors, 
but they are still printed in ink, 
bound with thread and delivered 
essentially by hand. 

Computer enthusiasts have 
long predicted that the digital 
revolution would soon liberate 
the word from the printed page 
and put it directly on the screen. 
In the past decade, hundreds of 
reference books—including such 
well-known titles as Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations and Roget's 
Thesaurus—have appeared in 
electronic form. But when it 
comes to literature, the electron- 
ic-publishing movement has run 
into resistance from both readers 
and publishers. As inevitable as 
the paperless book may seem, 
neither group could quite imag- 
ine sitting down to read Faulk- 
ner, Fielding or Flaubert on a 
computer. 

So it was something of a 
breakthrough last week when 
Harold Evans, president of Ran- 
dom House, and John Sculley, chairman of 
Apple Computer, met in a New York City 
boardroom and announced that titles from 
one of America’s most famous book series, 
the Modern Library, will be published in 
electronic form. Among the first to be is- 
sued on disk are Faulkner’s The Sound and 
the Fury, Melville's Moby Dick and Dick- 
ens’ David Copperfield. The disks, priced 
below $25, are designed to run on Apple's 
portable PowerBook computers, which 
are widely considered to be more reader- 
friendly than IBM-type laptops. 

The PowerBook packs the features of a 
Macintosh into a machine the size and 
weight of a dictionary. But driving the new 
venture is a bit of magic performed by pro- 
grammers at Voyager, a Santa Monica, 





Calif., software company, that makes the 
experience of reading a book on a screen 
amazingly close to reading it on paper. 
“It's the first thing I’ve seen that I could 
curl up in bed with,” says Nora Rawlinson, 
editor in chief of the trade magazine Pub- 
lishers Weekly. 

Voyager’s software displays the text 
on clean white pages that replicate the de- 


Anew way of viewing The Picture of Dorian Gray 


sign of the hardback rather than using the 
scrolling strings of text so familiar to com- 
puter users. A touch of a button turns the 
page or allows the reader to flip back and 
forth. Users can dog-ear the corner of a 
page to mark their place, or attach an elec- 
tronic paper clip for easy reference. Pas- 
sages can be underscored or marked on 
the side, and there are generous margins 
for putting down notes. 

The computer also brings benefits not 
offered by ordinary books: a backlit screen 
that permits reading in a darkened bed- 











room without disturbing a spouse, the op- | 


tion of enlarging the type to reduce eye- 
strain, the ability to copy passages onto a 
“notebook” page, and a search feature 
that displays occurrences of any chosen 
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word, name or phrase. This last option 
could prove handy for, say, recalling the 
identity of an obscure Dostoyevsky char- 
acter who suddenly reappears after 100 
pages. 

Other firms are working on similar 
products. Microsoft has published dozens 
of electronic reference books for IBM- 
compatible computers. The Slate Corp., an 
Arizona-based software vendor, has devel- 
oped software that lets people flip through 
the pages of an electronic book by flicking 
a stylus across a touch-sensitive screen. 
And Booklink, a Florida-based start-up, is 
designing a notebook-size reading device 
that could be loaded with digitized books 
from a cash machine-type dispenser that 
would serve as an electronic library. By 
eliminating distribution and warehousing 
costs, Booklink's backers think they can 
make classics available for as little as $1 or 
$2a title. 

Elegant as these products may be, 
there is no guarantee that even those read- 
ers who own the necessary equipment will 
want to use it for reading novels. 
If anything, the new paperless 
books are reminders of how good 
real books are. As Denise Caruso, 
editor of the newsletter Digital 
Media, points out, books are ev- 
erything that everyone wants the 
new electronic media to be: porta- 
ble, intensely personal and highly 
interactive. 

Will readers give up the feel of 
paper and the smell of ink for a ma- 
chine whose batteries have to be 
recharged every three hours? “The 
great power of the printed book is 
that it requires no techology; it is 
accessible to anyone who can 
read,” admits Daniel Boorstin, the 
former Librarian of Congress and a 
member of the Modern Library edi- 
torial board. Initially at least, the 
market for computer books will 
probably be among students and 
scholars, who can use the electron- 
ic features to do productive work, 
rather than those simply reading 
for pleasure. 

Ultimately, it may be the economics of 
publishing, not the aesthetics, that deter- 
mine what shape literature will take. 
Fiber-optic wires and data-compression 
techniques make it possible to deliver 
books—as well as magazines and newspa- 
pers—over telephone or cable-T'V lines. In 
the future, readers may select what they 
want to read from a menu of titles and 
have their choices zapped almost instantly 
to their portable machines. Old-fashioned 
books will probably never be entirely dis- 
placed, but as the cost of digital informa- 
tion continues to fall, and the environmen- 
tal and production costs of paper keep 
rising, the pleasure of buying and reading 
a new hardbound volume may someday be 
limited to the few who can still afford it. & 
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HOLLYWOOD GETS HOT 


Summer 2: the Sequel 


Big stars and recycled stories trigger another round of Honey, | Blew Up the 
Budget. But on these pages, a sleeper smash is hidden. Where’s Wayne’s World? 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 





THE FIVE LIES OF A HOLLYWOOD SUMMER: 

1. The summer produces more hits 
than the winter. Wrong. Summer (on the 
movie calendar, from Memorial Day to La- 
bor Day, give or take a week) can bring the 
major movie studios 40% of their business, 
but during the past three years, more 
films released in the winter (from mid-No- 
vember through March) have grossed in 
excess of $100 million domestically. The 
summer just produces more predictable 
hits, mostly sequels. “Hollywood is front 
loading the summer with blockbuster se- 
quel products,” notes Martin Grove, film 
analyst for the Hollywood Reporter, 
“which virtually guarantees that the early 
summer business will be strong.” Lethal 
Weapon 3 leads the assault this weekend, 
followed quickly by Alien* (May 22), the 
Red October sequel, Patriot Games (June 5) 
and Batman Returns (June 19), the last 
easily the season’s most anticipated and 
expensive movie. 

A sequel usually costs more and earns 
less than the original film, though Lethal 
Weapon 2 and last summer's top finisher, 
Terminator 2: Judgment Day, bucked that 
trend spectacularly. Batman Returns, like 
T2 before its release, is now the subject of 
a whisper-down-the-lane campaign on its 
sprawling budget (“It cost $70 million.” “I 
heard 80. Who'll go for 90?”). Says Variety 
reporter Charles Fleming: “The only way 
you make money on a picture like this is if 





MAY 22 Far and Away 
Good omen: Ron, Tom make hit movies 
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everybody in America goes three times.” | have much impact on the residents of 


But all will be forgotten if director Tim 
Burton, who has turned dicey projects into 
hit movies, can do it again. “Studios are 
paying more attention to the bottom line,” 
says Anne Thompson, industry maven for 
the L.A. Weekly, “but they still spend a lot 
on these big locomotive items, the 
sequels.” 

2. Summer films are for kids, winter 
films for adults. Not lately. This past win- 
ter played like the Nickelodeon Channel 
on the big screen. The four $100 million- 
plus movies were based on fairy tales 
(Beauty and the Beast, Hook) or kooky TV 
turns (The Addams Family, Wayne's 

| World). Rivals are looking at Paramount's 

recent success with youth-oriented TV 
rip-offs (Addams and Wayne's, plus the 
Star Trek and Naked Gun series) and 
thinking seriously about green lighting re- 
treads of reruns: Gilligan's Island, The 
Beverly Hillbillies, even The Flintstones 

| with John Goodman as Fred. This sum- 
mer’s only TV spin-off may gross less yet 
turn out to be more memorable than any of 
these: David Lynch’s Twin Peaks; Fire 
Walk with Me (Aug. 28). 

If winter is now for kids who like to 
watch TV in a movie theater, summer is 
not necessarily for grownups. Social is- 
sues, which rarely have an exalted place in 

| Hollywood, shrivel in the summer. Last 
summer's “serious” hit, Boyz N the Hood, 
made a lot of money on a weenie budget 
but, judging from recent events, didn't 





JUNES Patriot Games 
Good: Harrison Ford is a franchise player 


Bad omen: Slow and pretty won't winrace | Bad: Was Red October a glasnost fluke? 
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| South Central Los Angeles, where the film 
| was set and shot. Says Disney's movie 
boss Jeffrey Katzenberg: “This is a time of 
trouble and concern, yet I am also optimis- 
tic. Hollywood can make movies that can 
speak to the issues we must now confront. 
We can also offer two hours of fun and es- 
cape from those very pressures that must 
now take priority in our lives.” 

Basically, summertime is guy time. 
Males drag their dates to the shoot-'em- 
ups and blow-’em-ups; and last year they 
made City Slickers, the Billy Crystal come- 
dy about male bonding on a cattle drive, a 
gol-durned superhit. Will they flock to the 
baseball comedy A League of Their Own 
(July 1), even though it's about an all-girls’ 
team? Will they sit still for Ron Howard’s 
transatlantic love story Far and Away 
(May 22), with Tom Cruise and Nicole Kid- 
man? “I worry whether it will have any 
male appeal,” says film analyst Grove of 
the 70-mm, $70 million drama. “That 
| could be a very big, expensive problem.” 
The movie, set in Ireland and the U.S. in 
the late 19th century, means to have a Da- 
vid Lean sweep. But the one epic Lean 
filmed in Ireland was Ryan’s Daughter— 
Erin go flop. 

3. Moviegoers are tired of action- 
adventure movies. No, studio bosses are 
tired of making them. Macho mayhem still 
turns the wickets: 7erminator 2 and Robin 
Hood: Prince of Thieves were last year’s top 
money winners. The summer before, five 














JUNE 19 Batman Returns 


Good: Top wannasee film of the summer 
Bad: Movie cost a zillion jillion dollars 
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May 15 Lethal Weapon 3 
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MAY 22 Alien?’ 


Good omen: Cops blow stuff up—B.0. tnt Good: Aliens (2) outgrossed Alien (1) 


Bad omen: Well, world might end May 14 


Bad: Same director didn't do this one 


actioners (Jotal Recall, Another 48 Hours, | make do with Steve Martin’s Housesitter 


Dick Tracy, Days of Thunder and Die Hard 
2) opened in five weeks—overloading even 
a male teenager's adrenaline system, it was 
thought—and pulled in an average of $100 
million. People will pay to see them, but 
studios don’t want to pay the huge freight: 
$60 million or more, plus mammoth mar- 
keting campaigns. That’s why this sum- 
mer, except for the behemoth sequels, 
looks to be the most pacific in recent movie 
history. The moguls would rather crank 
out a succession of $12 million teen-target- 
ed comedies and pray that one or two will 
hit the mark. 

So here comes Disney with Encino Man 
(May 22), in which rv Valley Dude Pauly 
Shore digs up a frozen caveman, and Sister 
Act (May 29), with Whoopi Goldberg taking 
refuge from the mob in Maggie Smith's 
convent. Encino Man is already touted as 
“the Wayne's World of summer,” and 
that's fine with Katzenberg, who describes 
his mostly low-budget summer slate as 
“the anti-800-lb.-gorilla school of film- 
making.” Disney's only expensive movie is, 
of course, a sequel: Honey, / Blew Up the 
Kid. 

Also angling for kiddie cash are A Class 
Act, starring Houseparty’s Kid n’ Play 
(June 5), the Ralph Bakshi cartoon fantasy 
Cool World (July 10), Damon Wayans’ Mo’ 
Money (July 17), Buffy, the Vampire Slayer, 
with Beverly Hills 90210's Luke Perry (July 
31) and Love Potion #9 (late August). The 
adult buried in every child will have to 





JUNE 26 Boomerang 


Good: Eddie's back and Robin’s got 'im 
Bad: Who cares? 


(June 12). 

4. Stars on the screen put fannies in the 
seats. Sure, but what's a star? Mel Gibson? 
In Lethal Weapon movies, but not in Hamlet. 
Steve Martin? In Father of the Bride, but not 
in L.A. Story. Over the past three years, only 
three actors—Arnold Schwarzenegger, Ke- 
vin Costner and Sean Connery—have 
starred in two $100 million-plus pictures. 
Just one performer has starred in three. But 
Julia Roberts is taking the year off. 

Audiences typecast actors. They want 
to see Bruce Willis and Sylvester Stallone 
in shirt-off action movies, not button-down 
comedies. This summer Willis is playing a 
wreck revived (remember, ahem, 7he Bon- 
fire of the Vanities?) in Death Becomes Her 
(July 31), a comedy about Americans’ fear 
of aging. With Meryl Streep and Goldie 
Hawn as dueling harridans, the project 
suggests little appeal to kids. But director 
Robert Zemeckis promises broad laughs 


| and dazzling special effects to keep every- 


body awake and amused, 

In Boomerang (June 26), Eddie Mur- 
phy also tries a change of pace—at his 
peril, according to Grove. “This film does 
not present Murphy as a winner. It has 
him falling in love with a girl [Robin Gi- 
vens] who rejects him, so it may have a 
weakness.”” But how weak can an Eddie 
Murphy movie be? Even his flops earn 
$60 million to $80 million. And the last 
time he played a romantic naif, in Coming 
to America, he made megamillions. 





MAY 22 Encino Man 


Good: Wishing it was Wayne’s World 
Bad: Not! 
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5. Blockbuster coming—get out of 
the way! The competition is stepping 
aside for Batman Returns: no other stu- 
dio movie opens that weekend. Does Hol- 
lywood think everybody is going to just 
one movie on June 19? Have the bosses 
forgotten the lesson of 1989, when brave 
little Disney opened Honey, J Shrunk the 
Kids the same day that Batman opened 
and eventually earned $130 million for 
the $10 million comedy? Mark Canton, 
president of Columbia Pictures, hopes 
there is room for the long shots, the Lil 
E. Tees, to sprint past the big-budget 
Arazis. “Our films aren’t supertankers,” 
he says. “They're not obvious movies. 
They don’t have a prior history. But 
they've all tested from Very Good to 
Through the Roof.” Canton crosses his 
fingers around A League of Their Own 
and Mo’ Money. No doubt every other 
mogul has a similar wish list. 

“Every summer,” says Variety’s Flem- 
ing, ‘and every spring and winter, there's 
a picture that comes out of nowhere and is 
a monster. Then, after the fact, all the 
people who were concentrating on sequels 
and star vehicles say, ‘Oh, sure, | knew 
it was going to be big.’ This summer 
again, the fortune-tellers are using a rear- 
view mirror instead of a crystal ball 
Everyone can be comforted in his igno- 
rance by screenwriter William Goldman's 
first rule of Hollywood: Nobody knows 
anything. —Reported by Georgia Harbison/ 
New York 





JULY 1 A League of Their Own 


Good: Tom! Penny! Geena! Madonna! 
Bad: Guys stay home to watch baseball 
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JULY 27 Honey, 1 Blew Up the Kid 


Good: Kids will go out to see sequel 
Bad: Family stays home for Olympics 

















By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





HE CREATED, DURING 62 YEARS OF 
international fame, one of the cen- 
tury’s most indelible (if ambigu- 
ous) images. Yet she passed the 
last 13 years of her life as a virtual re- 
cluse—cranky, litigious and, considering 
the length and strength of her 
celebrity, by no means wealthy. 
She was, by common critical 
consent, one of the great stars 
of the movies’ Golden Age. But 
she was never wildly popular 
with the mass audience and 
was once dubbed box-office 
“poison” in an exhibitors’ poll. 

It was artists and intellectu- 
als, trying to explicate her mys- 
tery, who did the most to propa- 
gate her legend. She was Ernest 
Hemingway's pal (he called her 
“the Kraut”), and she conduct- 
ed famous liaisons with men 
ranging from John Wayne to 
the gloomy popular novelist 
Erich Maria Remarque. Yet she 
was also a devoted mother and 
grandmother who never di- 
vorced her only husband, even 
after he became a chicken 
rancher in the San Fernando 
Valley. She was, everyone 
agreed, “sexy,” but no one ever 
satisfactorily defined the na- 
ture of her appeal, which even- 
tually settled into a dislocating 
combination of threat and good 
nature, the elusive and the 
earthy. When she died alone at 
90 last week in her tiny Paris 
apartment, the world did not 
exactly mourn her, most of it 
being too young to have power- 
ful emotional connections with her. But it 
did pause to ponder, one last time, the 
enigma that was Marlene Dietrich. 

She carried within herself more than 
her share of the calamitous contradictions 
of this century. She was born bourgeois in 
Berlin, avatar of some of the best in modern 
art and much of the worst in modern poli- 
tics. Her father died when she was a child, 
her stepfather was killed in World War I, 
and her hopes for a career as a violinist 
were ended by a hand injury. By 1929 she 
was making a career on the German stage 
and screen. It was then that another of this 
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century's perpetual émigrés, gifted, ego- 
maniacal Josef von Sternberg, noticed the 
“cold disdain” with which she eyed the 
nonsense of a theatrical farce in which she 


The Secret in Her Soul 


Sexy, elusive, contradictory, Marlene Dietrich transcended her screen roles to 
create an indelible image of femininity and one of the century’s enduring enigmas 


was appearing. It was just the quality he | 


was looking for in the leading lady of a film 
he had come to Berlin to make. 
Leading slut is more like it. For 7he 


Blue Angel is the tragic (if now faintly risi- 
ble) story of the sadomasochistic relation- 
ship between a nightclub singer and a mid- 
dle-aged high school teacher who becomes 
obsessed with her. The callousness of Lola- 
Lola’s manipulations was memorable, but 
not more so than the soon-to-be-famous 
legs that walked all over her victim. Von 
Sternberg returned triumphantly to Holly- 
wood, and Dietrich followed. 

Paramount teamed them for six more 
pictures. But Von Sternberg was a Svengali 
who used his Trilby less as a performer 
than as another element in his lush décor— 
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In a studio glamour shot from the late 30s: a watchful coolness 
and an instinctive knowledge of where all the flowers went 





and an androgynous one at that. It suited 
him to dress her in white tie and tails (and 
to have her kiss a woman before she em- 
braced Gary Cooper in Morocco). At first 
Dietrich fit into Hollywood’s pantheon of 
sexual ambiguity somewhere between Gre- 
ta Garbo and Mae West. Von Sternberg did 
nothing to soften her exotic sexual chal- 
, lenge or penetrate her masklike 
= countenance, both of which were 
3 largely his creations. The studio 
8 finally separated them. 
f Her revision of his creation 
6 made her a more flexible, endur- 
ing and ultimately more appeal- 
ing figure. She learned to purr 
vulnerably in Desire (1936) and 
demonstrated that quality still 
more poignantly in such later 
films as Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion and Judgment at Nuremberg. 
People began to suspect that her 
watchful coolness was a way of 
avoiding pain. But she also dem- 
onstrated her gift for raucous 
invulnerability (and bold self- 
parody) in Destry Rides Again 
(1939), and that humanizing tal- 
ent would later serve her in ve- 
hicles as varied as The Spoilers 
and Orson Welles’ Jouch of Evil. 
But she did not depend on 
her increasingly spotty screen 
career to sustain her legend. 
Her fierce anti-Nazism before 
World War II and her heroic ex- 
ertions to entertain Allied 
troops during it endeared her to 
people as no movie role ever did. 
And the “glamorous grand- 
mother,” sewed into her aston- 
ishing costumes for her fabled 
cabaret and concert appear- 
ances, finally confirmed the still 
distant yet remarkably tenacious terms of 
the public’s devotion. “She knows where 
all the flowers went,” critic Kenneth 
Tynan wrote of her solo act. They are, he 
said, “buried in the mud of Passchendaele, 
blasted to ash at Hiroshima, napalmed toa 
crisp in Vietnam—and she carries the 
knowledge in her voice.” It is possible that 
she carried that instinctive knowledge in 
her soul long before she or anyone else 
recognized it. And that it required long 
years before she could break through her 
own reserve and other people's ideas 
about her to express it. 


The Spur, Circa 1929 
Hamilton's Official 
Centennial Wateh 


A Century of Classics 


Hamilton designers created the Spur This year, in celebration of Hamilton's 


in 1929. Inspired by newly discovered 100th anniversary, the Spur is being 
astronomical phenomena, they fashioned made available in a limited edition of 992 
a case that echoed the mysterious swirls registered reproductions. With its 18K 
of a spiral galaxy. It was recognized Gold case and 17-jewel mechanical 
immediately as a masterpiece of the movement, it is certain to become, like 
watchmaker’s art the original, a collector’s classic 
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American Classics 


Jukeboxes, jitterbugs and the big band 
sound. All American and all born in the 
‘30s—the same generation that saw the 
creation of the Hamilton Seckron. With 
its eye-catching double dial and easy- 
to-read second hand, it became known 













as “the doctor’s watch.” 

Today’s Seckron, a superbly crafted 
re-creation of the original, has been 
updated with a state-of-the-art 
quartz movement. 

Hamilton. Designing American 
Classics for nearly 100 years. 
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TELEVISION 


Still Testing 
The Limits 


SHOW: GEORGE CARLIN LIVE AT THE 
PARAMOUNT 

TIME: MAY 12, 18, HBO 

THE BOTTOM LINE: ow in his third 
incarnation, Carlin remains the most 
daring and impassioned comedian around. 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ROWLING THE STAGE LIKE A FE- 

ral street preacher, George Car- 

lin has launched into one of his 

carefully calculated rants, 
poised somewhere between comedy and 
a call to arms. Bad news, he insists, is 
what he most likes to watch on TV; it 
means the system is breaking down. “I 
want to see a paint factory blowing up. 
I want to see an oil refinery explode. | 
want to see a tornado hit a church on 
Sunday. I want to know there’s some 
guy running through the K Mart with an 
automatic weapon firing at the clerks. I 
want to see thousands of people in the 
street killing policemen..." 

Oops. Carlin’s new HBo special was 
taped two weeks ago, well before the Los 
Angeles riots, but that won’t make his 
bitterly ironic tirade any less discomfit- 
ing to viewers watching it now. Carlin 
himself, in fact, may be the only person 
it won’t bother. Making people uneasy is 
his business. 

On the increasingly crowded stand- 
up stage, Carlin remains in a spotlight 
by himself. Most current TV comics are 
interchangeable: dispensing predict- 
able, painless gags about "90s values, 
sexual gamesmanship, 'T'V sitcoms and 
Dan Quayle. After three decades in the 
business, Carlin, who turns 54 this 
week, is still testing the limits, challeng- 
ing his audience, shouting from the 
depths of his social-activist soul. 

Carlin is unfairly pigeonholed, how- 
ever, as a leftover ’60s radical. The real 
targets of his satire are cant and cliché, 
phoniness and self-righteousness, 
wherever he finds them. At the begin- 
ning of a 1990 HBO concert, he rattled off 
a list of New Age terms banned from his 








vocabulary: “I will not ‘share’ anything 
with you. I will not ‘relate’ to you, and 
you will not ‘identify’ with me. I will give 
you no ‘input,’ and | will expect no ‘feed- 
back.’ '" Euphemisms that cloud our 
thinking are another favorite topic: 
“Sometime during my life, toilet paper 
became bathroom tissue, false teeth be- 
came dental appliances, the dump be- 


STREET PREACHER: “I want to see a paint factory 
blowing up, an oil refinery explode.” 


came the landfill, partly cloudy became 
partly sunny.” 

Carlin can be perversely playful as 
well as pointedly satirical. He once sug- 
gested new rules for football (sample: 
leave the injured on the field), proposed 
that the Miss America Pageant “make 
the losers keep coming back until they 
win,” and offered a new restaurant idea: 
all you can eat, to go. These are absurdist 
brainstorms that, in a few choice words, 
conjure up Marx Brothers movies. 

What's remarkable about Carlin is 
that he has been a groundbreaker in at 
least three incarnations. In the mid-'60s 
he was a short-haired, fast-talking co- 











median who influenced a generation of 
stand-ups with his deft skewering of pop 
culture and the media. Others (like Car- 
lin’s mentor, Lenny Bruce) had poked 
fun at these subjects, but none with as 
sharp an eye or as much performing 
brio, Carlin’s unctuous radio deeja 
TV newscasters and commercial pitch- 
men were not simple parodies; he used 
them to satirize a whole society that had 
its priorities out of whack. “The sun did 
not come up this morning, huge cracks 
have appeared in the earth’s surface, 
and big rocks are falling out of the sky,” 
a Carlin newsman once announced. 
“Details 25 minutes from now on Action 
Central News.” 

In the early "70s, Carlin went 
through a very public consciousness 
raising, growing his hair long 
and turning to overtly anti-Es- 
tablishment themes like drugs 
and dirty words. His most fam- 
ous bit, “Seven Words You Can 
Never Use on Television,” led to 
a landmark Supreme Court rul- 
ing, which upheld an rcc ban on 
“offensive’’ material during 
hours when children are in the 
audience. In this era he was 
George Carlin the hippy-dippy 
comedian; yet he managed to 
keep a foot in the mainstream 
as well as the counterculture 
he was guest host of the very 
first edition of Saturday Night 
Live but also subbed frequently 
for Johnny Carson on the 7o- 
night show. 

Carlin has since admitted 
and repudiated his heavy drug 
use during those years, and his 
career has flourished anew on 
the concert stage and in cable 
specials. His most recent HBO 
concert—his eighth—may not 
be his best, but it is almost cer- 
tainly his angriest. Carlin’s at- 
tack on America’s war culture 
(complete with phallic inter- 
pretation of the gulf war) is too 
strident; his ridicule of golf 
(“an arrogant, élitist game that takes up 
entirely too much room in this coun- 
try”) too meanspirited. 

But he is, as usual, a whiz on the sub- 
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ject of language, this time our tendency 


to add unnecessary words to connote 
importance—‘‘shower activity’ or 
“emergency situation.” (“We know it’s a 
situation. Everything is a situation.”) 
More riskily, Carlin launches a biting at- 
tack on the environmental movement, 
charging it with arrogance and self- 
interest. ‘“Environmentalists don’t give 
as _about the planet,” he says. 
“They're interested in a clean place to 
live.” That leads to a startling riff on 
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Starting today, 
everything your 
computer has ever done, 
it will do better. 


You've created documents, crunched numbers, even 
conquered alien invaders. Still, your software hasn't re sally 
been able to make the most of your hardware. But now 

it can. 

Introducing OS/2* 2.0. It’s a new way to take your 
computer programs beyond the limitations of the past—it 
lets you do more with them than you ever could with 
DOS or DOS with Windows: 

Its alsoa way to run more than one program at a time. 
Print a document and calculate a spreadsheet while you 
open files, for example. You can even “cut and paste” 
between any progreme—drop text from Word Perfect* 5.1 
into a Lotus® 1-2-3" for Windows spreadsheet—the pos- 
sibilities are endless. 

\bout the only thing better than how much more OS/2 
lets you do, is how easily it lets you do it all. Frie ndly icons 
fill the screen—even installation is graphically guide d. And 
OS/2 comes with HelpWare? a range of services and 
support, including a toll-free warales *r. But maybe the best 
part is that instead of buying DOS, Windows and Adobe 
‘Type Manager? you get them all with OS/2. 

With OS/2, your software can catch up with your 
hardware. And you can do the only thing you haven't been 
able to do with your computer. Make dhe 
most of it. For an IBM authorize d dealer 
near you, or to order OS/2 2,0—at special 
introduc ‘tory prices of $49 for Windows 
users and $99 from any DOS—call 


1800 3-IBM-OS2” - Ft 


Introducing OS/2 20. 


— Runs programs made for DOS, Windows and OS/2. 

— Runs more than one program ata time so you don't waste time. 
— Easy to install, learn and use. Has online he lp and tutorial. 

— Makes the most of 386 SX hardware and above. 

— OS/2 2.0 upgrade: $49 from Windows, $99 from any DOS** 
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Alps—a disease, he suggests, that may be 
nature’s ultimate scheme to rid the 
planet of its peskiest species. 

It's a daring and appalling conceit, a 
reminder that taboos in comedy still ex- 
ist. And a reminder that we still need 
George Carlin. a 


MUSIC 


The Man Who 
Walked Away 


PERFORMER: ARTIE SHAW 

ALBUM: THE LAST RECORDINGS 

LABEL: MUSICMASTERS 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Shaw's truncated jazz 
career was a great one. Would a longer 
one have been greater? 


By CHRISTOPHER PORTERFIELD 





OBODY WILL EVER FIGURE IT 
out. Artie Shaw had achieved 
everything that success as a 
bandleader in his era could be- 
stow: pop-idol celebrity, money, movie- 
star wives, near veneration for his in- 
strumental virtuosity. Why did he sud- 
denly walk away from it all? In 1954, 
after two high-flying decades at the 
head of ensembles as popular as—and of- 
ten more innovative than—Glenn Mill- 
er’s, Tommy Dorsey's and Benny Good- 


IN HIS HEYDAY: In the late '40s, Shaw was a virtuoso 
both popular and innovative 








man’s, after a succession of hits (Begin 





the Beguine, Frenesi) that sold millions of 


records around the world, Shaw, then 
44, packed up his clarinet and quit the 
music business. 

To say he has explained his action 
would be to both understate and over- 
state the case. He has made virtually a 
second career of explaining it, in count- 
less interviews right down to the pres- 
ent, which finds him, at 81, having di- 
vorced his eighth wife, living in cheer- 
fully cantankerous solitude 40 miles 
outside Los Angeles. He was revulsed by 
all the crassness, goes the litany. He felt 
imprisoned by his fame, condemned to 
repeat old hits instead of being free to 
grow and explore. He wanted to go out at 
the top. He wanted to write (he has pub- 
lished an autobiography and two vol- 
umes of fiction). But none of these rea- 
sons has dislodged the conviction, still 
held by many fans, critics and fellow 
musicians, that a gift like Shaw’s is 
something you just don’t abandon. 

The Last Recordings can only deepen 
the mystery, for the new two-CD set dis- 
plays Shaw at the peak of his powers. Re- 
corded with the Gramercy Five, as Shaw 
called the combo he occasionally assem- 
bled around him, these 20 tracks were 
laid down only months before he retired. 
Some were fleetingly available on LP 
years ago; the rest were never released. 
They are sublime chamber jazz—close- 
knit yet relaxed, subtle, pulsing with the 
interplay of brilliant sidemen like pianist 
Hank Jones and guitarist Tal Farlow. 

Shaw contributes one 
revelatory solo after anoth- 
er. His tone is crystalline, 
his lines distinctively long 
and sinuous, full of witty, 
sometimes startling inter- 
jections and exuberant flur- 
ries into his laserlike top 
register, but always set- 
tling back into a sleekly lyr- 
ical groove. He probes the 
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terdays and /magination 
with a risky intimacy. On 
middle-tempo numbers like 


twists and flashes through 
the beat with a finger-snap- 
ping insouciance. 

Most intriguingly, the 
album shows Shaw cross- 
ing the shadow line that di- 
vided swing from bop and 
the other modernist idioms 
that took over after 1950. In 
the hands of most other 
players, including Shaw’s 
great rival Goodman, the 
clarinet did not make this 
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recesses of ballads like Yes- | 


Rough Ridin’ and his own | 
composition Mysterioso, he | 





transition—at least not without sacrific- 
ing its warmth and lyricism—which is 
why it soon was eclipsed by the saxo- 
phone as a primary jazz voice. But here 
Shaw effortlessly absorbs some of bop’s 
angular chromaticism, and his out-of- 
rhythm codas, all fluttery murmurings 
or boiling surges of notes, seem to antic- 
ipate the free-form jazz of the '60s and 
‘70s. These last recordings, like so much 
in his career, raise the essential Shaw 
perplexity: the richness of what was, the 
wistfulness of what might have been. @ 


Punky Funk 


PERFORMER: BEASTIE BOYS 

ALBUM: CHECK YOUR HEAD 

LABEL: CAPITOL 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Six years a/ler their 
debut, rap’s original brats look back to the 


future, with blurred results. 


By GUY GARCIA 


T SEEMS LIKE CENTURIES SINCE THE 

Beastie Boys stormed the pop 

charts with their 1986 album, Li- 

censed to /ll, an appealingly rude de- 
but that fused Animal House antics with 
a pounding beat borrowed from the 
black ghetto. No longer the only white 
kids on the block, the Beasties have 
since been muscled aside by a host of 
hip-hoppers, including current media 
champ Marky Mark. Their response has 
been to grow up—sort of. 

On Check Your Head they lay down 
equal parts of spunk, punk and funk to re- 
take some of their old turf while display- 
ing a newfound respect for their musical 
elders. For the listener, the result is like 
looking at 30 years of pop music through 
the bottom of an empty beer bottle. Live at 
P.J.’s at times evokes a schmaltzy hotel 
lounge act. Elsewhere, Santana-like Latin 
percussion and ‘60s soul grooves join a 
pastiche of electronically altered vocals 
and jabbering wah-wah guitars. Songs 
like Finger Lickin’ Good mix live instru- 
ments with electronically sampled 
sounds and fluid tempos—“switching the 
rhythm,” as the Beasties say, “like anoth- 
er piece of chewing gum.” 

Less inspired are the lyrics, which 
range from gibberish to p.c. platitudes 
(“Someday we shall all be one”). Only on 
Blue Nun, a snickering satire of middle- 
class oenophiles, and Pass the Mic, a put- 
down of rival rappers who “haven't got a 
thing to say,”’ do the Beasties show a 
flash of their old brattiness. At such mo- 
ments they simultaneously capture and 
embody the giddy social vertigo of livin’ 
large in the 90s. a 




















CHRYSLER'S 
FIRST NATIONAL 
MINIVAN SALE! 


THE 
GENUINE ARTICLE 
IS NOW ON SALE. 


For the first time in their history, and for a 
very brief period, America’s favorite mini- 
vans are on sale. These are the minivans 
that have outsold all others combined: 
Dodge Caravan, Plymouth Voyager, 
Dodge Grand Caravar Chrysler Town and Country. This is an 
; unprecedented opportunity to get a 
sh00 rebate, plus significant 
additional cash back on 
popular family options like quad seating, 
anti-lock brakes, sunscreen glass, rear 
seat air conditioning, leather interior 
and built in child seats.* 





































How significant? Up to an additional 
$] 600 Never before have 

' such savings been 
offered on minivans of this caliber. And 
each comes equipped with a standard 
driver's minivan airbag*** During this 
limited time, you can even order our 
most popular long wheelbase “‘Grand” 
models. Chrysler minivans are indeed 
the genuine article. And the genuine 
article is now on sale. In the minivan 
business, you lead, follow or get out 
of the way. 


Advantage : Chrysler 
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THEATER 


To the Rescue 


TITLE: CONRACK 

AUTHOR: MUSIC BY LEE POCKRISS; LYRICS 
BY ANNE CROSWELL; BOOK BY GRANVILLE 
BURGESS 


WHERE: FORD'S THEATER, WASHINGTON 
THE BOTTOM LINE: An unashamedly old- 





fashioned, optimistic tale, told with 


charm and polish. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


S SOON AS PLAYGOERS PERUS- | 

ing the program spot that one of 

the big song-and-dance num- 

bers is sardonically titled White 
Liberal to the Rescue, they can guess 
three things about Conrack. First, it has 
an unabashed political concern. Second, 
it tackles issues with more complexity 
than is found in most musicals. Third, 
it is unashamedly old-fashioned—talky, 
story-driven, folksy and optimistic. 
What one can't foretell is that mostly ob- 
scure creators and cast can achieve a 
show of such charm and polish, so 
heartstring-tugging and hugely likable. 

The story comes from Pat Conroy's 
autobiographical novel 7he Water Is 
Wide, recalling how, as a ‘60s burnout, 
he turned to teaching deprived black 
children on a backward island off the 
South Carolina coast. In the time-hon- 
ored tradition of teacher-student tales, 
this man whom the kids call Conrack 
enriches not only their lives but also his 
own. Spurning conventional curriculum 
and methods, he gets his young charges 
to enthuse about his hero, Beethoven, 
and his other hero, soul singer James 
Brown. He instructs them to take pride 
in America’s history and also in Afri- 
ca’s. Touchingly, he lifts the self-esteem 
of even the slowest. 

But the more he teaches, the more he 
realizes that the island he views as a ref- 
uge is for them an intellectual prison, 
cut off from stimulus and change. By the 
end of the show, the rebel ex-hippie has 
talked himself out of a job but is con- 
vinced that his firing is for the best, be- 
cause it will prompt the children to 
leave and grow. Onstage he departs 
vowing to become the world’s greatest 
teacher. In life he went on to grace the 
best-seller lists and the movies (The 
Great Santini, The Prince of Tides and 
1974's Conrack, starring Jon Voight). 

The stage adapters and actor Patrick 
Cassidy keep the character endearingly 
ordinary—a bit silly, a bit rash, bright 
but not brilliant, decent but not saintly. 
He is a hero anyone can emulate. The 
children, talented and engaging, have 
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DO-GOODER: Cassidy as a teacher of the 
everyday art of living and learning 


the same down-home appeal, in contrast 
to the adult villagers and visiting offi- 
cials, who seem contrived, This is not a 
portrait of an artist as a young man, but 
a portrait of a young man sharing with 
the next generation the art of everyday 
living and learning. Every society needs 
such do-gooders to come to the rescue, 
working for the common good with un- 
common goodwill. a 


CINEMA 


Hack Work 


TITLE: NIGHT ON EARTH 


| WRITER AND DIRECTOR: J/\ JARMUSCH 


THE BOTTOM LINE: / ine (avis, fivedrivers, | 
five fares, five cities, five stories, most of 


them going nowhere—slowly. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





IM JARMUSCH IS SHRINKING, AL- 

ready a miniaturist in his Strang- 

er Than Paradise (1984), this 

vaunted U.S. independent direc- 
tor now aspires to make shorts. Mystery 
Train (1989) was three anecdotes in 
search of narrative baling wire. His new 
Night on Earth splits its time five ways: 
taxi drivers pick up fares in Los Angeles, 
New York City, Paris, Rome, Helsinki. A 
little biography, a vagrant communion 
through the rearview mirror, then on to 
the next town. If Jarmusch keeps at it, 
he will become the first postpunk direc- 
tor of 30-second commercials. 

His problem here is that the stories, 
characters and acting rarely justify even 
feuilleton treatment. The Hollywood 
agent (Gena Rowlands) who thinks her 
driver (Winona Ryder) could be a star; 
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the Brooklyn bro (Giancarlo Esposito) 
who bonds with his German-born cabbie 
(Armin Mueller-Stahl); the blind Pari- 
sian (Béatrice Dalle) who, sigh, sees life 
more clearly than the African (Isaach De 
Bankolé) in the front seat; the Finnish 
depressive (Matti Pellonpaa) who re- 
lates a you-think-you-got-troubles 
saga—these are shaggy-dog stories with- 
outa tail. Or, really, a tale. 

The Rome episode is the saver, with 
Italian movie clown Roberto Benigni ef- 
fusively confessing his sexual adven- 
tures (with a pumpkin, a sheep, a sister- 
in-law) to a shocked priest. And the 
glimpses of the cities, beautifully shot by 
Frederick Elmes (Blue Velvet), suggest 
there might be stories to complement 
the ghostly landscapes. But Jarmusch 
gooses his fine performers to overact in 
close-up, as if to compensate for the pau- 
city of event. The result is something 
like the ultimate minimalist interna- 
tional co-production. All those places to 
go, and hardly an inviting cab in sight. @ 
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Bent Out 
Of Shape 


TITLE: 7H/E GATES OF IVORY 

AUTHOR: MARGARET DRABBLE 
PUBLISHER: VIKING; 464 PAGES; $22 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 fina! installment ina 
fictional trilogy on the way we live now. 


By PAUL GRAY 


HIS NOVEL, MARGARET DRAB- 

ble’s 12th, concludes an ambi- 

tious project that the author be- 

gan with The Radiant Way 
(1987) and continued in A Natural Curi- 
osity (1989). Essentially, Drabble has 
been trying to counter the solipsistic 
bent of so much contemporary fiction, 
that wan parade of heroes and heroines 
talking to themselves—usually about 
themselves—and deaf to anything be- 
yond the echoes of self-consciousness. 
Novels, particularly Victorian triple- 
deckers, once made room for the outside 
world, for the ways that history, politics, 
economics, etc., impinged on the lives of 
ordinary people. Are such narratives 
impossible now, or have most novelists 
simply quit paying attention to current 
events? 

Like its two predecessors, The Gates 
of Ivory offers fascinating answers to 
such questions. For one thing, incorpo- 
rating raw reality tends to bend a novel 
out of artistic shape. Drabble's principal 











Would You Advertise Locally in this Magazine? 


You would if you want to talk to the 
right people. 

When Wolf Computer wanted to reach their 
upscale computer prospects, they advertised in this 
magazine and in the three other top national 
newsweeklies. And they did so only in Santa 
Clara County, through Media Networks’ market- 
specific News Network. 

Here’s what the News Network offers: 
Newsweek, Time, Sports Illustrated, and U.S. 
News & World Report, all carrying your ads solely 
in your local zip codes. 

Does it work? Ask Don Wolf, owner of 
Wolf Computer: 

“We started using MNI five years ago to 
reach computer buyers for both personal and 
commercial use. Steady advertising in the News 
Network since then has continued to open a lot of 
doors for us, especially for the corporate side of 
our business. 

“The magazines help us maintain a positive 
image in the public’s eye, and they set us apart 
from our competition. In fact, local advertising in 
top national magazines creates a ‘larger-than-life’ 
appearance for us in Los Gatos.” 

To find out how to make a sizable 
impression in your local market through national 
magazines, call MNI today, at 1-800-446-8781. 
Does it work? Well, you’re still 


reading this ad... 


3M Media Networks 
One Station Place 

Stamford, CT 06904-2096 
203/967/3100 
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Wolf Computer introduces 
the first Apple laser printer 
designed to save paper. 
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The affordable Personal LaserWriler LS. 

The Personal and print characters smoothly and pre- 
LaserWriter"LS cisely, from the smallest footnote to the 
printer isthe most largest headline. 

And it from Apple—designed to let 
you get everything out of a Macintosh 
computer that Apple built into it. 

Not just the power to look your 

best.The power to be your best’ strat ear 
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affordable Apple’ LaserWriter ever. Yet it 
creates crisp, professional documents, at 
a rate of up to four pages per minute. 
Italso incorporates TrueType; Apple's 
new font technology that lets you scale 


105 N. Santa Cruz Ave. 
Downtown Los Gatos 


408 354-1210 


FAX 408 395-2364 


COMPUTER 
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Authorized dealer for Apple, Hewlett-Packard, Everex, Samsung, Claris, Aldus, SCO, and more 
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But What That Did For Her Confidence 
Can Never Be Measured. 


Nearly 17000 athletes of all ages compete in Georgia Special Olympics. That 
means long hours of training. That means learning important lessons. 
About winning. Losing. And doing your best. But most of all, Special 
Olympics give these athletes the strength and confidence to compete in the 
greatest arena of all... Life itself. 


Support Georgia Special Olympics. Every day. Inevery town. 1-800-866-4400 (in Atlanta, 458-3838). 








STEP INTO A LIFE 
FREE FROM CIGARETTES. 


PROSIEP 


WE’RE WITH YOU EVERY STEP 
OF THE WAY. 


THE PROSTEP PATCH, AN AID TO A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE STOP SMOKING PROGRAM, CAN HELP 
RELIEVE YOUR CRAVING FOR NICOTINE. 

Quitting smoking isn’t easy. But getting the right support 
can make the critical difference in your success. The new 
PROSTEP patch, an aid to a comprehensive stop smoking 
program that your doctor can recommend, helps relieve 
your craving for nicotine. 

In addition, we offer a special PROSTEP Support Hotline, 
educational materials, motivational techniques, and a 
PROSTEP Referral Service to stop smoking support groups 
in your local area 


OUR COMMITMENT: 

“WE'RE WITH YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY.” 
Tough as quitting can be, every attempt is a step in the 
right direction. So we make this commitment: If you 
quit after completing at least 6 continuous weeks of 
using PROSTEP, and for any reason start smoking 
again, speak with your doctor. If, after a suitable period, 
your doctor believes the time is right for you to try 
PROSTEP again, we'll supply you with rebates on your 
next prescriptions.* You'll also continue to have full 
access to the PROSTEP Support Services 


A PROSTEP PRESCRIPTION IS ONLY AVAILABLE 
THROUGH YOUR DOCTOR. 

PROSTEP may not work for every smoker. If you have 
cardiovascular problems or are under a doctor's care for 
any other condition, if you're taking other prescription 
medicines, or if you're either pregnant or nursing, you 
should discuss with your doctor whether PROSTEP or 
other alternatives are appropriate for you. The most 
common side effect of PROSTEP is skin irritation 
PROSTEP should not be used continuously for longer 
than 3 months 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR IF IT’S RIGHT FOR YOU. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 
1-800-241-STEP (241-7837). 


PROSTEP) 


(nicotine transdermal system) 
22 mg/day 


Please see brief summary of Prescribing Information on adjacent page. 
*Certain restrictions apply 





PROSTEP 


(nicotine transdermal system) 
D mg/day 


Brief Summary 


PROSTEP,,, 
Systeme dlvery of 22 or 
delivery of 22 or 11 mg/day over 24 hours 

For complete Prescribing information please consult package insert 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

PROSTEP treatment is indicated as an aid to cessation for 
the reliet of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. PROSTEP treatment 
should be used as a part of 2 comprehensive behavioral smoking- 


“*itne use of PROSTEP systems for longer than 3 months has not been 
Studied 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Use of PROSTEP systems is contraindicated in patients with hyper- 
Sensitivity or allergy to nicotine or to any of the components of the 
therapeutic system 
WARNINGS 
Nicotine from any source can be toxic and addictive peter 
causes lung cancer, heart disease, emphysema, and may adver 
aftect the fetus and the pregnant woman. For any smoker, with or with- 
peed apppimar gion allt ed feeb ne edensey a 
Ment in a smoking-cessation be weighed against the 
hazard Btn anor inde using PRO | PROSTEP systems, and the 
likelihood of achieving cessation of 
ment 


Pregnancy Warning: Tobacco smoke, which has been shown to be 
harmful to the fetus, contains nicotine, hydrogen cyanide, and carbon 
monoxide. Nicotine has been shown in animal studies to cause fetal 
harm. It is therefore presumed that PROSTEP treatment can cause 
sori bel espa angel ae The effect of nico- 

PROSTEP systems has not been examined in preg- 
none (see ). Therefore, pr smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using 8 lucational and behavioral 
— before using pha’ approaches. If PROSTEP 


or if the patient becomes 
wales using sues app pene the patient should aorortted ate the 
potential hazard to the fetus. 
Satety Note Concerning Children: The amounts of nicotine that are 
tolerated by adult smokers can produce peered sears fed and 
could prove fatal if PROSTEP systems are applied or by sag het 
Gren or pets, Used 22 mg/day contain about 27% (8 mg) of 
their initial drug content lore. patients should be cautioned to 
kept ved and ued POSTEP ye oe ah of 
ren 


PRECAUTIONS 

The patient should be urged to oo MIMS TRATION te ha 
cm PROSTEP therapy (eee DOSAGE in full 
Prescribing Information) apn peeheengreperplon heh 


tinue to smoke while using PROSTEP systems. 
adverse effects due to peak nicotine levels higher 


dose should be reduced or or PROS treatment discontinued (see 
WARNINGS 


; areata y oh ane age 
tions may need adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 
The use of PROSTEP beyond 3 months by patients who 


Stop smoking should be discouraged because the chronic consump- 
tion of nicotine by any route can be harmful and addicting. 

Allergic Reactions: in a 3-week open-label dermal irritation and sensi- 
tization study of PROSTEP systems. 16 of 205 patients (8%) exhibited 


Gefinite erythema at 24 hours after removal. None of those 
patients exhibited contact allergy. In the first 4 weeks of the efficacy 
trials. moderate erythema following removal was seen.in 22% 
Of patients, some edema in 8%», and dropouts due to skin reactions 


occurred in 7% of 459 patients perp hrs 
who develop contact sensitization be cautioned that a serious 
reaction could occur from exposure to other nicotine-containing prod- 
ucts of smoking 

Patients should be instructed to promptly discontinue the PROSTEP 
treatment and contact their physician if they experience severe Or per- 
peenfpenet elmer leedapdalen nxpry Severe ery: 
thema, pruritus. of edema) or a generalized skin reaction (eg, 
urticaria. hives. or generalized rash) 
Skin Disease: TEP systems are usually well tolerated by patients 
with normal sun. but may be irritating for patients with some skin dis- 
orders (atopic or eczematous dermatitis) 
Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: The risks of nico- 
tine replacement in patients with certain b vip and 
vascular diseases should be bas see nly against the benef eho 
nicotine hsp in i Specifically, 
patients with coronary heart aease (sory ( myocardial awovneo 
andor angina pectoris). serious (hin of mcr 
diseases (Buerger's disease, Prinzmetal’s variant relay ; ould 
be — screened and evaluated betore nicotine replacement is 
presci 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of PROSTEP treat- 
ment was reported occasionally. If serious cardiovascular symptoms 


PROSTEP., (nicotine transdermal system) 
occur with PROSTEP treatment, it should be discontinued. 


PROSTEP treatment should generally not be used in patients during 
poner cncmaplo per - period npn bela 
. and patients with severe or worsening angina pectoris. 
or : The pharmacokinetics of nicotine 
have not been studied in the Or patients with renal or 
given that nicotine is extensively 
and that its total system is dependent on liver blood flow 


TEP treatment should be used with caution 


in patients with hyperthyroidism, secu -oge omg or insulin- 
dependent diabetes since nicotine causes the release of catechol- 
amines Se eee 


healing in peptic ulcer disease, 
be used with caution in patients 
with active peptic ulcers and only when the benefits of including nico- 


tine r in a smoking-cessation pr the risks 

iced sien Se 
opment of ion in patients with accelerated hyper- 
tension: theretore, TEP treatment should be used with caution in 


of PROSTEP systems phonon patient. It contains 

information and instructions on how to use and dispose of 

castes le pacar Patients should be encouraged to ask 
and pharmacist 


Patients must td hte BO see nurse systems 
dasnuh el Gaeun on yes 

Drug L eactrpreoem Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine 

pa nem may alter the sais of certain concomitant 

May a Decrease in 

Dose at of Smoking = Possible Mechanism 

Acetaminophen, cafteine. Deinduction of hepatic enzymes 

imipramine. oxazepam, on smoking cessation 

freophyfine propranolol, 

Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with smoking 
cessation 

Adrenergic nists (eg, Decrease in circulating 

prazosin, ) catecholamines with smoking 

May an Increase in 

DetauiCocesten of Seting Possible Mechanism 

fects sce gored eg. Decrease in circulating 

i emits catecholamines with smoking 


, Mutagenesis, Impairment of —- yoo 
Ase es not appar to be acarinogen laboratory animals 
ever, nicotine and its metabolites increased paper edna 


when 
could not be replicated, suggested that cotinine, the primary 
, May lymphoreticular sarcoma in the 


“Yes cot 

‘otine Nor Cotinine were mutagenic in the Ames Saimo- 
nella test. Nicotine induced repairable DNA damage in an Escherichia 
coli test system. penn ey lg er pers ayes er 


pent, Marne peopsrcen paps In rats and rabbits, 
delayed or inhibited by a reduction in DNA is that 
appears to be caused by nicotine. Studies have shown a decrease in 


litter size in rats treated with nicotine during gestation 


PREGNANCY 

Pregnancy (see WARNINGS section): The harmful eftects 
of cigarette ing on maternal and fetal health are clearly estab- 
lished. These include 


peagaanl unchors sbeald be Gnvourngnd | to attempt cessation using 
educational and behavioral avaniee Pahang sdipr mms 


Spontaneous abortion during nicotine-replacement on has 
ee as with smoking, nicotine as a contributing tacto 


be excluded 
 OPROSTEP treatment should be used during pregnancy only i the 
likelihood of smoking cessation justifies the potential risk of use ot 
nicotine re the patient, who may continue to smoke 
Studies: Nicotine was shown to produce skele- 
25 in the offspring of mice when given doses toxic to the 
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PROSTEP., (nicotine transdermal system) 


of 0.25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smoking one ci 
every 20 seconds for 5 minutes) 
about 30% after infusion of 0.1 : 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equi to smoking about six cigarettes 
ieee Beton Ce 
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Makin anaeonts Nicotine 
is absorbed orally. An infant has the ability to clear nicotine by hepatic 
first-pass clearance; however, the efficiency of removal is probably 
towest at birth. The nicotine concentrations in milk can be expected to 
Geaeals eaalen ta mlnnal rade ete oreo than 


ree tan to to nicotine ire from | Pas TEP ms should be 
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ie soung ye ae sae ste eps ad 
famunaton of beset ls with othe: ‘other components of obacco smoke) 
and from PROSTEP systems alone or in combination with continued 


¢ Use: Seer Wrens we on een Se are 
children because the and effectiveness of PROSTEP treatment 
in children and adolescents who smoke have not been evaluated. 
Geriatric Use: Thirty patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical 
trials of PROSTEP therapy. PROSTEP therapy appearec to be as effec- 
tive in this age group as in younger smokers. 
REACTIONS 
Assessment of adverse events in the 903 patients who 
in controlled clinical trials is complicated 
CNS effects of nicotine withdrawal as 
actual incidences of both are confounded by concurrent smoking by 
Pchgdo bance Seeker 
rs cause 0 
Adverse Events: The most common adverse event associated 
i MLeduamenlesiasmerteenyanee moma eter 


icotine concentrations 
race The he risk of exposure of 


ing at the application site, which was seen at least once in 54% of 
patients (N = 459) on PROSTEP treatment in the 6- to 8-week clinical 
trials. Local erythema after was noted at least once in 
22%e of patients and local edema in 8%. Erythema generally resolved 
within 24 hou — Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact sensitization) 
occurred in 3% of patients on PROSTEP treatment (see PRECAU- 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions) 

Probably Causally Related: Ld — ay Pu were 
reported more frequently in PROSTEP treated patients than in placebo- 
treated patients or exhibited a dose response in clinical trials. The 


reports of poe tehegey night were collected as one of the expected 
withdrawal symptoms, 
aca real? Abgominal pain’ 


‘Somnolence* 
Sun Ra .! sweating’ 
Frequencies for 22 system 
“Reported in taboo poems 


tered to of ates 
Inmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 


ee  anpcree UNKNOWN: Adverse events reported in 
PROSTEP treated 


atients at about the same frequency in 
cn rl a ed we eal ical Significance of the associa- 


between PROSTEP treatment and these events is unknown, but 
ears eng information tor the clinician 
as a whole-Back pain, pain* 
sch omg rer ia ae nausea’ 


Nervous sytem Deziess ha 
Nervous system~ "headache (118), insomnia* 
Respiratory system— ect an ‘Sinusitis* 
Urogenital system-Dysmenorrhea 
system 

patients 

shepard in is to 3% of patients 

Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 
DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE/TREATMENT OF OVERDOSE 

For information. please see full Prescribing Information. 
CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription. 
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program from Mutual Of New York. A company which not only 


provides its policyholders with high quality insurance plans, but with 
the on-call advice of a team of financial experts and estate planners. Highly trained 


COME CHILDREN HAVE A BLANKET FOR professionals who make a point 


of establishing close, enduring 


SECURITY, SHE HAS A FINANCIAL EXPERT relationships with you and your 
AND AN ESTATE PLANNER, family. Which helps to make 


sure that you are offered options 
customized to your personal 
goals—from providing for your 
childrens education to your own 
retirement. [hat your insurance 
and financial programs will 
grow with your needs. And 
that your entire family will 
always have the sort of security 


blanket they'll never outgrow. 





For a copy 


of “The ABCs Of Building A Fund For Your Children’s Education,” 
or any other information, call |-800-598-MONY, 9 am to5 pm. 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
MONY FOR LIFE 
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10 Piedmont Center 

3495 Piedmont Rd., NE, Suite 910 
Atlanta, GA 30305 
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Your INSTINCTS TELL You To REACH FARTHER. 
Your AccouUNTANT TELLS You To Cut Back. 


Your Doctor TELLs You To Stow Down. 










= THERE You ARE. Standing on the threshold. 
( One foot trying to break new ground. The other tied down 
by existing customers. There are new markets to open, new 
customers to reach, and no money to do it. You remember 
someone telling you that the only way to make it is to take 
risks. Then you remember that the person who told you 
just went Chapter 11. 







“ASAP”... “1 need it yesterday.” Sound familiar? 
How can you find time to grow when the customers you 
already have take all the time youve got? Easy. Call 
Southern Bell. 

We have more ways to help your small business save 
time and money and find new business within your calling 
zone than any other provider. If you need to save on long 
distance calls, there’s our WatsSaver™ service. It could help 
you save more than a traditional WATS line and doesn’t 
require new equipment or a dedicated line. 

‘To develop a presence in a new market, use our 
Remote Call Forwarding or Foreign Exchange services. 
Both let customers in another town place a local call to reach your business. So it’s easier for them to pick up the phone. 
These are just a few ways we make it easier, and more affordable, to reach new customers. And for them to reach you. 
Call us at 1 800 522-2355 for more. After all, what have you got to lose except potential business? 





Make Doineo Business A Toucn Easier! 






©1992 Southern Bell 
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narrator, who sometimes seems omni- 
scient and at other times just as con- 
fused as the characters in the story, 
wonders at one point whether it is even 
justifiable to extract a novel from the 
chaos of modern life. “A queasiness, a 
moral scruple overcomes the writer at 
the prospect of selecting individuals 
from the mass of history, from the hu- 
man soup. Why this one, why not 
another?” 

Without such choices, of course, a 
novel is inconceivable; no book can in- 
clude everything. So Drabble’s central 
characters again include the three wom- 
en, friends since their days at Cam- 
bridge, who have 
dominated the tril- 
ogy—Liz Headleand, 
Alix Bowen and Es- 
ther Breuer. But 
this time, most of 
the story belongs 
to Liz, a_ twice- 
divorced psycho- 
therapist who lives 
comfortably in Lon- 
don’s St. John’s 
Wood. It is she who 
receives by mail an 
TRILOGIST: odd package con- 
Drabble athome taining notebooks, 

scrambled manu- 
script pages and what appears to be the 
skeletal remains of a human finger. She 
assumes that all this has something to 
do with her friend Stephen Cox, a re- 
spected novelist who set off some two 
years earlier, hoping to get into Cambo- 
dia and gather material for a play about 
Pol Pot. And it is she who finally decides 
to go to Cambodia herself to find out 
whether Stephen is alive or dead. 

Liz may not know Stephen’s fate, but 
the reader is left in little doubt. Scarcely 
a third of the way into the story, Drab- 
ble’s narrator remarks, “But he will not 
die for a while yet.” Instead of suspense, 
the emphasis of this novel falls on what 
it feels like to be alive and aware at a 
specific historical period, in this case 
the first six months of 1988. And Drab- 
ble’s rather disjointed panorama of di- 
verse characters caught in the amber of 
time produces an eerily convincing 
sense of life in a technologically ad- 
vanced society, of the horrors that are 
reported electronically—say, from the 
killing fields of Cambodia—and those 
that may erupt immediately down the 
street or in the next room. 

The Gates of lvory can be read profit- 
ably with no knowledge of the novels 
that lead up to it. But Drabble’s trilogy, 
now complete, stands as an ungainly, 
brave and penetrating attempt to find a 
place for fiction in the matter-of-fact 
way we live now. we 
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Invest in 
something 
with growth 
potential. 


America’s economic future depends on a moti- 
vated, educated work force. At a Boys & Girls 
Club, kids learn the life skills and job skills 
they need to grow into productive members of 
our American economy, as well as our society. 


Please make a contribution to the Boys and 
Girls Clubs. You'll be investing in the growth 
of America. 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 


SUPPORT THE CLUB THAT BEATS THE STREETS 
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I keon: +t it. 
Answers to Life’s Big Questions 





Now there’s a magazine dedicated to the parents of the six-year-old dreamer. And the 18-month- | Phipps 
old chatterbox. The finicky eater. And the little actor. All those passionate, perplexed, stubborn, | 
sensitive, unique children we watch over and wonder about. / ca 
PARENTING. It’s for people who want to know the answers—on toys that teach and discipline Se v 
that works, on education and health issues, books and videos, good child care and great family f= << 
getaways...everything that has anything to do with being a smart and loving parent today. S. > 
Call now for a risk-free issue of PARENTING Sao - 





We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, pay only $12 for a full year’s sitsecripdon 
(9 more issues—10 in all). You save 33% off the regular subscription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write 
“cancel” on your invoice, return it, and be under no obligation. You’ve spent nothing, you owe nothing and the 
free issue is yours to keep. Call toll-free or write today. 


PARENTING 


P.O. Box 52424 Boulder, CO 80321-2424 


For faster service, call toll-free 


1-800-222-2990 
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Angst in the 
Parking Lot 


YOU KEEP ROOTING FOR AMERICAN PLAY- 
HOUSE. The pss series is television's 
only regular outlet for serious, original 
works of American drama. Too often, 
however, what you get is windy trifles 
like Mrs. Cage. Adapted from a one-act 
play by Nancy Barr, it stars Anne Ban- 
croft as a housewife who, without appar- 
ent reason, shoots a woman in a super- 
market parking lot following a violent 
robbery, then confesses the crime to a 
police lieutenant, played by Hector Eli- 
zondo. The drama consists almost en- 
tirely of a long, rambling, needlessly elu- 
sive dialogue in which the woman’s 
motive is gradually revealed. Suffice it 
to say it has something to do with mid- 
dle-aged married angst and the theme 
song from Rawhide. 


Predictable Jabs 
PUBLISHERS SOMETIMES RUSH A BOOK 
into print to capitalize on a commercial- 
ly hot author. Sometimes the tactic 
backfires. This is what happened to P.J. 
O'Rourke, whose last book, Parliament 
of Whores, a sidesplitting broadside at 
Congress, was a best seller last year. 
GIVE WAR A CHANCE (Atlantic Monthly 
Press; $20.95), a compendium of col- 
umns and random thoughts, has all the 
wise-guy wit we've come to expect from 
the fiercely traditional Rolling Stone col- 
umnist, but it feels old. O’Rourke’s shots 
at American antiwar protesters, jabs at 
Arab sheiks and some predictable jokes 
about poorly stocked shelves in what 
was the Soviet Union give you the feel- 
ing you've read it all before. You have. 


’ ° 

Rudy’s New Gig 

THE AMERICAN BALLET THEATER'S PRO- 
duction (Romeo and Juliet) was lovely, 
the music (Prokofiev) splendid, and the 
principal dancers (Laurent Hilaire and 
Sylvie Guillem) enchanting. But the roil- 
ing applause at Manhattan’s Metropoli- 
tan Opera House went mainly to the 
man who was making his U.S. debut in 
the orchestra pit, RUDOLF NUREYEV. 
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Now 54, the century’s most celebrated 
male dancer has got a leg up on a new 
career as a conductor. Admirers who 
feared that he could not achieve so radi- 
cal a transition without embarrassment 
may rest easy. Nureyev, who started 
conducting both ballet and stage perfor- 
mances with considerable success in 
Europe last year, demonstrated that he 
has all the right musical moves. 


Reopening a 
Horn of Plenty 


FOR MUCH OF THE PAST TWO DECADES, 
jazz singer SHIRLEY HORN abandoned 
the recording studio in favor of domes- 
ticity. But since signing with Verve in 
1988, Horn, 58, has been making up for 
lost time, collaborating with her favorite 
musicians and recording her best work 
yet. Her latest release, Here's to Life, ful- 
fills a lifelong ambition to record with 
composer-arranger Johnny Mandel. Ele- 
gantly orchestrated with strings and 
winds, plus Horn’s delicate piano, the al- 
bum features ballads, like the title track 
and /sn’t It a Pity?, in which Horn’s vel- 
vety voice virtually coos in the listener’s 
ear. On other tracks, like the jaunty How 
Am | to Know?, a flirtatious Horn evokes 
glamorous couples swirling in imagi- 
nary stardust ballrooms. 


Ward Games 

LIFE IN THE PARAPLEGIC WARD HASN'T 
changed much since Marlon Brando and 
friends first showed us around in The 
Men 42 years ago. The guys are still 
alternately bitter and brave, and they 
ultimately learn to bond with one 
another. Sex remains for them, of 
course, a scary and tragic issue. But 
if THE WATERDANCE has nothing new to 
say about its subject, at least it speaks 
in an engaging voice: soft, literate, mod- 
est. Probably because Neal Jimenez, its 
writer (and co-director with Michael 
Steinberg), is writing autobiographical- 
ly, he is less concerned with melodra- 
matic invention than he is with anecdot- 
al truthfulness. The movie chooses 
irony over sentiment for its basic tonal- 
ity, and is the better for that uncommer- 
cial choice. 
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~ DARWIN WAS RIGHT 


For more thanfortyyyears, the Toyota Land Cruiser 
has roamed the earth as a dominant species. Each 
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Survival 


of the new generation, becoming stronger and better 
Fittest. adapted to the harsh environments in which it’s 
, so often found. Like the Amazon, the Sahara, the Arctic. Today, the 
~ a 1992 Land Cruiser, with its powerful six-cylinder engine, full-time 
4 pe four-wheel drive and four coil suspension, is one of the most 
capable all-terrain vehicles in the world. And yet, with its optional 
eight-passenger interior and amenities like an available nine-speaker 
CD audio system, it's also evolved into one of the most luxurious. 
Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA if youd like a Land Cruiser brochure or the 
location of your nearest dealer. 
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Old Master 


SHE IS AN 82-YEAR-OLD GRAND- 
mother from Kansas who turned 
to art late in life, but one look at 
ELIZABETH LAYTON’S drawings, 
and no one would be tempted to 
call her “Grandma Layton.” Her 
self-portraits reflect such con- 
temporary curses as homeless- 
ness, Alps and racism. Layton is 
now the focus of a one-woman 
show at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s National Museum of Amer- 
ican Art. She credits her artwork 
with ending a 30-year struggle 
with depression. “If I don’t get a 
chance to draw for a while, I get 
cranky and my husband says, 
‘Go draw a picture.’ ” 


’ 
Petty’s Peace 

AS VIOLENCE DEVOURED LOS AN- 
geles in the wake of the Rodney 
King case acquittals, they leaped 
into action . . . no, not Daryl Gates 
and the L.A. Police—TOM PETTY & 
the Heartbreakers. Their Peace in 
L.A. single was produced even as 
the uprising unfolded about 
them. “I was watching the TV,” 
says Petty. “I was upset by it. I 
could either pace around the 
room or write a song.” In a morn- 
ing, Petty penned an ominous 
rock dirge that condemns the 
results of the po- 
lice-brutality trial 
even as it calls 
for calm (“We all 
feel betrayed/ But 
we've got to be 
strong’). By mid- 
afternoon the 
band was record- 
ing the song, 
which arrived at 
radio stations a 
day later. “I left 
the mastering lab and heard it 
over the air driving home.” Earn- 
ings from Peace in L.A. will help 
rebuild the city. 
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By MICHAEL QUINN 


The Competition 

AT ALICE WATERS’ CHEZ PANISSE RESTAURANT IN 
Berkeley they aren't kidding when they say, “Eat 
your greens.” Waters runs what could be the 
world’s most environmentally aware eatery. Her 
chickens are nearly 100% organic and contain no 
antibiotics and no added hormones. The fish is 
carefully chosen from all over the country from 
areas thought to be the least polluted. Scraps 
from the table go to a compost heap that nourish- 
es new crops. Even the olives are picked by hand 
and then cured at the restaurant. And it isn't just 
Earth Day observers who are impressed. At this 
year’s James Beard Awards, the eaters’ Oscars, 
Waters walked off with both restaurant of the 
year and chef of the year honors, beating out com- 
petition from Lutéce and Le Cirque. Says Waters 
with typical earnestness: “Food is not just about a 


party. It’s about a quality of life.” 
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A Trumpet 
Shall Sound 


LAST MONTH AMERICA’S BEST- 
known jazz trumpeter released a 
classical album. This month the 
nation’s best-known classical 
trumpeter releases a jazz album. 
Both of these musicians are 
named WYNTON MARSALIS. The 


jazzman, 30, joins forces with 


the crystal-pure soprano of 
KATHLEEN BATTLE on the record- 
ing Baroque Duet. Meanwhile, 
the title cut on Blue Interlude, 
Marsalis’ May release, relates in 
jazz the story of a pair of lovers. 
“In classical music,” observes 
Marsalis, “there is no ground 
rhythm, because the drum set 
isn’t playing. | concentrate more 
on pushing the rhythm—but try- 
ing to play in the groove, which is 
important to all music.” Later 
this month Marsalis premieres 
In This House, on This Morning, 
commissioned by Manhattan's 
Lincoln Center. “It uses the form 
of the African-American church 
service to evoke the same feel- 
ings of the spiritual experience.” 
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Los Angeles Is Not 
La-la Land 


VERY GENERATION OR SO, THE REAL LOS ANGELES IN- 

trudes itself into the palmy myth preferred by the out- 

side world. The riot two weeks ago was such an occa- 

sion. Suddenly, La-la land—with its beaches and movie 
stars, Rolls-Royces and Evian, its Italian suits and car phones, 
its upscale shopping malls and matching, coke-sniffing boy- 
girl bimbos—was gone. In its place were wasted landscapes 
and hard people whose anger and alienation seemed for a 
while to know no bounds. 

An immediate good that may emerge from the rioting is 
that the world will finally begin to lose its sense of Los Angeles 
as primarily a city of careless rich people. It was never that, 
isn’t today and, if demographic trends continue, never will be. 
In the past decade, the number of Hispanics and Asians in Los 
Angeles has nearly doubled. The new immigrants came to the 
largest manufacturing center in the U.S. not to sell movie “proj- 
ects” but to find jobs. The truth is thus the very antithesis of the 
myth: at its core, Los Angeles is a blue-collar and workaday 
town. Its residents tend to drive pickups or subcompacts, not 
Beemers and Rollses. They wear jeans and baseball caps and 
speak in accents redolent of Oklahoma or Texas, Ohio or New 
York, Mexico or El Salvador, Vietnam or Korea. Few Angelenos 
have ever seen a movie star. Many have never even seen Rodeo 
Drive, much less shopped there. Black, white, brown and yel- 
low, they have created little communities that frequently re- 
semble the places they left behind. In the poorest of those com- 
munities, the streets may not be as mean as those in, say, the 
South Bronx, but they are every bit as tough. 

Many of the big dealers of Bel Air and Hancock Park have 
good intentions where the city as a whole is concerned. They are 
liberals, and they want to be involved, but they—even more than 
their counterparts in other big cities—are an enclave of such 
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rare privilege that it is quite possible for them to avoid contact 
with Angelenos of, let us say, a different stripe. Even when they 
venture out, with eyes straight ahead on the freeways, most of 
them never even see the problems they care so much about. 

So what? So this: for better and worse, L.A. is the city of 
the future. It is the first major metropolis in history in which 
everyone is in a minority. A place that has no majority culture 
is a place, paradoxically, in which the West's old, traditional 
promise—that, if you can get there, you may have a new begin- 
ning, regardless of bloodlines or station in life—is most likely 
to be kept. That promise, however, is not fulfilled in the “when 
you wish upon a star” myth; it is fulfilled by the Okie straw- 
berry picker who survived the Depression and bought a farm, 
by the New Yorker who built a chain of car washes, by the 
Vietnamese refugee who worked his or her way through Cal 
State Long Beach and became a physicist. In stressing its 
most trivial and least typical aspects, we miss the lessons that 
L.A. has to teach about how modern urban societies should— 
and should not—be organized. 

The “should” is the tarnished but still real promise (plus 
such unique Los Angeles contributions as multiple urban cen- 
ters instead of a single downtown and, pace Woody Allen, 
right turn on red); the “should not” is in the promise’s fail- 
ures. Cities of the future should not, for example, be without 
effective systems of mass transportation, as L.A. has been 
since the 1950s. Modern cities should not encourage the kind 
of uncontrolled urban sprawl that destroys a sense of unity 
and shared experience in its citizens. And modern cities 
should not stress growth over the environment as they plan 
for the future. 

And what of race? Los Angeles is rapidly becoming a city of 
multiple ghettos. The blacks are in their place, the whites in 
theirs. The Vietnamese are here, the Koreans over there, the 
Japanese in the middle. The Salvadorans, Mexicans, Nicara- 
guans and other Latin Americans may all be Hispanic, but 
they too are increasingly likely to be separated along national 
lines. The phenomenon is not new. Watts has been a black 
ghetto for 60 years or so. Indeed, what was once a relatively 
small and discrete area around Central Avenue has grown un- 
til it is now defined more by the color of the people who live 
there than by actual geographic boundaries. Seen in this way, 
the city of the future becomes a vast continent of warring 
states. 

Which brings us to the matter of the police. Under Daryl 
Gates, the Los Angeles Police Department became an army, 
not a police force. With its battering rams and paramilitary 
uniforms, its choke holds and Taser guns, it set the hard- 
nosed, Magnum Force, make-my-day standard for urban law 
enforcement through the ’70s and ‘80s. In the process, it be- 
came so muscle-bound and senseless that it was unable to 
cope rationally with a traffic hazard named Rodney King, let 
alone with rioters and looters. Here too L.A. takes us into a 
Blade Runner future. 

Usually, when the problems of U.S. cities are discussed, 
the focus is on older places—New York City or Detroit or Chi- 
cago. Los Angeles was always, well, Lotusville. With the Watts 
riots of 1965 quite forgotten by most, if L.A. had a real problem 
(besides freeway traffic and smog), it was how to protect pe- 
destrians from the roller skaters at Venice Beach. Now the 
world knows better. L.A. is what lies in store for everyone, un- 
less Americans stop wishing on a star. 
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Presenting the Polaroid High Definition 
Spectra: System. Starting under $100: 
It’s plain to see that there’s never been a better time 

to buy a Spectra camera. Because not only is the Spectra 
Polaroid’s top-of-the-line instant camera, but it also is the 
only one that uses Polaroid’s incredible High Definition 
instant film — creating sharper, brighter, clearer pictures 
than ever before. 

And while the technology has advanced, the price 
has come down. Now, you can get a Spectra, backed 
with a full lifetime warranty that guarantees high 

quality service, for under $100. 
The Polaroid Spectra System. Clearly, it’s never 
looked better. ** Call 1-800-343-5000 for details. 
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